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duct to be exported on a really large scale. The systematic manu- 
facture for export began in Flemish towns at about the middle of 
the eleventh century.? Before then, cloth was made only for the home 
market and, in the first place, to supply the wants of the family; and this 
was very probably also the case all over western Europe. The so-called 
‘Frisian cloths’, which we find mentioned during the Carolingian period, 
were sold outside their production area, but from the conditions of their 
manufacture we can deduce that cloth thus exported was merely the 
surplus output of a cloth woven for local wants only. 
It was the increased demand for goods which brought about the sudden 


i, (“ae was in the Middle Ages practically the only industrial pro- 


- economic and social changes of the middle of the eleventh century, and 
‘the rise of an exporting cloth industry among them. At that time the 


land-workers left the countryside where they had hitherto lived in great 
numbers, to establish themselves in the immediate neighbourhood of 
merchants and to form settlements, which were unimportant at first, but 


_ from which the industrial cities of Flanders were to originate. 


Before that time cloth-making had been an adventitious activity, to be 


exercised during the seasons when there was not much else to do; now it 


was made into a full-time occupation. Formerly no standards had been 
imposed; but from now on cloth was subjected to fixed conditions of 
quality and measurement, required for sale abroad.* 

This revolution was not the result of a spontaneous growth of production, 
but originated in response to an increased demand for woollen cloth in 


1 Based upon a paper read at the Annual General Meeting of the Economic History Society, 
in April 1953. 

2 This date is suggested by some evidence for towns of Flanders and northern France (Arras, 
Cambrai and Beauvais). F. Vercauteren, Etude sur les civitates de la Belgique Seconde (Brussels, 
1934), Pp. 202, 229, 286. Hs 

8 H. Pirenne, ‘La civilisation occidentale au moyen age du XIe au milieu du XVe siécle. 
Le mouvement économique et social’, in G. Glotz, Histoire du Moyen Age (Paris, 1933), Vl, 42. 
Reprint in H. Pirenne, Histoire économique de I’ Occident médiéval (s.l., 1953), p- 196. 
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interregional and international commerce. The rise of the F lemish cloth 
industry cannot be accounted for without assuming the existence of a 
well-developed Flemish commerce in foreign countries. If in the ninth 
century the Frisians connected the Low Countries with the banks of the 
Thames and with western Germany, at the end of the tenth century their 
role was already to a great extent taken over, among others by the Flemish 
merchants. We find them mentioned not only in the tariff of King 
Aethelred, of about 1000, but also in that of Coblenz, which should be 
dated 1070 at the latest.? 

The continuously increasing demand of commerce during the following 
250 years of expansion led not only to the development of the cloth 
industry in Flanders, but also to that of the Flemish towns, whose popula- 
tion eventually contained more than 50 per cent of the artisans of the 
cloth industry.2 During the same period the grasp of the merchants on 
the industry became ever tighter. In the beginning they probably con- 
tented themselves with selling the wool to the craftsmen and with buying 
the cloth from them, but later they supplied them with the wool on credit, 
and eventually became real entrepreneurs, owners of the raw material 
during the several operations through which it progressed until it came 
back into their hands in the shape of a finished fabric. At this stage even 
the masters among the craftsmen were mere wage-earners, even when they 
in their turn had men working for them. In fact they owned only the 
implements of their trade; the raw material was not theirs. 

This dependence of the urban industry upon the merchant-entre- 
preneur lasted till the end of the thirteenth century. Although during 
the following hundred years the decadence of the cloth industry set in, 
it still remained an important source of wealth for Flanders. But although 
the merchant-entrepreneur had now become to all intents and purposes 
a thing of the past, it should be kept in mind that even at this period of 
decline the industry could not have existed if it had not been built up by 
his capital and his activity in the preceding period. 


Now it remains to answer the question why this industry was urban 
from its very origin. The causes were not self-evident, for some other 
industries of more recent dates, viz. the English cloth industry of the 
thirteenth century, the Flemish cloth industry of the sixteenth and the 
Flemish linen industry established themselves in the country. The estab- 
lishment of the English cloth industry in the countryside can be ascribed 
to the generalized use of the fulling-mill, and need not be considered 
here? But the Flemish cloth industry of the sixteenth century and the 


; ¢ F, Liebermann, Die Gesetze der Angelsachsen (Halle a. S., 1903) 1, 232-3. Hansisches Urkunden- 
uch, 1, 3. 

* H. Pirenne, ‘Les dénombrements de la population d’Ypres au XVe siécle (1412—1506)’ 
Vierteljahrschrift fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte. Reprint in H. Pirenne, Hist. écon. de P Oce. 
médiév. p. 483. H. Van Werveke, ‘Het bevolkingscijfer van de stad Gent in de veertiend 
Miscellanea Van der Essen (Brussels-Paris, 1947), 1, 351. 

8 E, M. Carus-Wilson, ‘An Industrial Revolution of the Thirteenth Century’, Econ. Hist. Rev. 
XIV (1944), pp. 39-60. ; 
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_ linen industry were rural because wages were lower in the country than 
in the town. Why did this factor not operate in the medieval cloth industry? 
At the end of the thirteenth century the merchant-entrepreneurs made 
efforts to engage weavers and fullers from among the rural population and 
were only prevented from doing so by the opposition from the urban 
craftsmen. Why, then, did not their ancestors of centuries earlier do what 
the later merchant-entrepreneurs would fain have done in the thirteenth? 

To get a clear understanding of the problem, I think it is necessary 
to compare the conditions under which the earlier urban industries and 
the later rural industries were working. Thanks to the elaborate work by 
Professor Coornaert on Hondschoote we are well informed about one 
of the main rural cloth centres in the sixteenth century. What strikes us 
is the part played by foreign capitalism. The Hondschoote production 
was stimulated by the demand from merchants of Antwerp, and also, 
but less, from those of Lille and Calais. Owing to these three groups of 

-customers the Hondschoote cloth industry sprang into a vigorous life. 
Some of the merchants of the above-mentioned towns made occasional 
appearances at the small town to buy its serge, but generally they had on 
the spot middlemen, so called ‘facteurs’, who might or might not be 
resident at Hondschoote. Their business was to buy the fabrics from the 
‘drapiers’, small entrepreneurs, no doubt independent employers, each 
of whom may have employed about three workers or apprentices on their 
looms. 

If we compare these conditions at Hondschoote in the sixteenth century 
with those in the big Flemish towns in the thirteenth, we find that at 
Hondschoote the capital was in the hands of a number of individuals, 
whereas in the thirteenth century it was concentrated in those of the sole 
merchant-entrepreneur. In the sixteenth century the small employers, 
the ‘facteur’ and the merchant, were owners of distinct fractions of the 
industrial capital all in close connexion with one another. 

The linen industry presented a similar picture. It was at the end of the 
fourteenth century, especially in the county of Hainault, that it began to 
be produced with a view to export. The weavers were countrymen who 
generally grew flax themselves and worked their own produce, or were in 
a position to buy it first hand. They used to carry their fabrics themselves 
to the neighbouring town, where it was sold to middlemen who in their 
turn supplied the merchants engaged in the export trade of linen to France, 
England, Spain, Germany and Italy.” 

From these two examples we may draw the inference that this dispersal 
of capital along the several stages of production was essential for rural 
industry. It was as if it was too difficult for the merchants of the big towns 
to have direct commercial relations with rural centres, and themselves 
to reach the artisans scattered over the villages. Such an organization 
did not exist in the eleventh century, since it presupposes developed 


1 E. Coornaert, Un centre industriel d’autrefois. La draperie-sayetterie d’ Hondschoote (XIVe-XVIITe 


siécles) (Paris, 1930), PP. 27, 31, 318-24, 335, 354 350- 
2 Et. Sabbe, De Belgische vlasnijverheid (Bruges, 1943), 1, 293) 354- 
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commercial technique. Some kind of simple book-keeping was needed 


to secure each individual link his due share in the profit. And such book- 
keeping, though possible at the end of the Middle Ages, was not yet in 
existence in the eleventh century. It is quite certain, indeed, that before 
the middle of the twelfth century the merchants were not able to write, 
and could not keep written accounts. 

In those early days all the transactions of business of the cloth industry 
and trade were managed by a few, clever, but quite illiterate, individuals. 
They could do their job because there were between them and the pro- 
ducers no intermediaries with whom they had to settle accounts. They 
could dispense with middlemen because they lived in the immediate 
vicinity of the craftsmen, and were not required to hunt for them all over 
the district. And this is the reason why it was necessary for the weavers 
and the fullers to settle in the town where the merchants had their residence. 
That the wages would be higher in the town was for the moment of less 
consequence, as, about 1150, competition was still unimportant and there 
was as yet no need to reduce production costs to the utmost." 


The merchant-entrepreneurs who had grown rich constituted the leading 
class in their respective towns. Gradually this leading class developed into 
a close patriciate to which it became more and more difficult to gain 
access and which succeeded in monopolizing the governance of the towns. 
As the town council had appropriated the absolute right to regulate in- 
dustry without any effective interference from the count, the whole legis- 
lation concerning labour and wages came to be inspired by the interests 
of the employers. In the thirteenth century there were no craft gilds 
which could, with strength and independence, defend the interests of the 
workers. It is true that, by the order of the authorities, the workers had 
to enlist in different corporate bodies of artisans, but that did not entitle 
them to elect the heads of their organizations. Their leaders were not 
craftsmen, and were thrust upon them by the town councils.? 

This system, which might be called ‘the patrician regime’, probably 
reached its zenith at about 1270. At that time the era of expansion had 
not yet come to an end in western Europe. The trade of the Flemish 
towns was still active and very prosperous. The crisis in the political 
relations between England and Flanders which was later to lead to the 
complete destruction of the active Flemish commerce in England, had 
not yet started. The merchants of Ghent and of some other minor towns, 
still went in numbers to Rhineland or at least to Cologne, though the 
number of German merchants from this city who visited especially Bruges 


* On the same problem, more extensively, see H. Van Werveke, “Landelijke en stedelijke 
nijverheid’, Verslag Historisch Genootschap 1950 (Utrecht, 1951), pp. 37-51. 

In my opinion, it is impossible to explain why the Flemish cloth industry of the Middle Ages 
was an urban one by the fact that the rural population was too much integrated in the domanial 
organization. In the Netherlands there is, for example, much evidence, as early as the tenth and 
the eleventh centuries, about workers of the building trade living in the countryside and yet 
economically very independent. , 

* On the origin of crafts in Flanders and Brabant, see C. Wyffels, Het ontstaan der ambachten in 
Vlaanderen en Brabant (Brussels, 1951). With French summary. 
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was increasing rapidly. In north Germany the activity of the Flemings 
was still of the greatest importance in 1288, when they secured in Ham- 
burg a highly privileged position. There also the decay set in shortly after 
the beginning of the new century. Further south the commercial activity of 
the Flemish merchants was mainly concentrated in the fairs of Champagne 
where they could count on meeting their Italian counterparts. In 1277, 
Genoese galleys arrived for the first time straight from Genoa in the 
North Sea. A quarter of a century later, these visits and other develop- 
ments were to lead to the final decline of the fairs. 

But in 1270 the direct conditions necessary to the prosperity of the 
cloth industry were not yet affected, the supply of the raw material was 
still abundant, and if the competition of the English industry could 
already be foreseen, it had not yet reached the size it was to assume in 
the next century, and Italian competition was excluded so long asa regular 
trade of wool to the Mediterranean was not organized.1 

The power of the patriciate thus remained unshaken. It was only in 
1275 that the Countess Margaret dared to intervene in order to extirpate 
the most crying abuses of the regime, and the first big revolt of the 
craftsmen against the old order only took place in 1280. So all continued 
well in Flanders. 

But already in the first years of the fourteenth century the situation was 
completely reversed, two sets of causes continuing to undermine the 
position of the merchant-entrepreneurs. The first was the ruin of the 
active trade. Accidental circumstances, some of them of a purely political 
character, precipitated an evolution which had been in progress for some 
time. One of them was the relation between King Edward I and Countess 
Margaret of Flanders. Taking advantage of the rupture of relations 
between the two countries, the merchants of Brabant, northern Germany, 
Holland and Italy secured for themselves a position in the trade of wool 
and cloth which their Flemish colleagues were later unable to regain. 
Of what formerly were the five routes followed by their active trade, the 
Flemish only succeeded in maintaining control of the south-western one, 
viz. that to the Atlantic coast of France and Spain.? 

Another event of far-reaching importance was the fall of the patriciate 
as a political power. This overthrow was achieved by the simultaneous 
action of the class struggle in the towns and of the policy of Count Guy of 
Dampierre in his war with King Philip the Fair of France. 

The craftsmen, indeed, succeeded in the last years of the thirteenth 
century in securing for themselves a somewhat better position within 
the framework of the organizations imposed upon them by the town 
authorities. This evolution, which at that moment was still far from 
satisfying the claims of the artisans, turned into a sudden revolution after 
the brilliant victory of the Flemings in the famous battle of the Spurs at 


1 H. Van Werveke, ‘Essor et déclin de la Flandre’, Studi in onore di Gino Luzzatto (Milan, 1949), 
I, 152-60. ; ; 
2 EL Van Werveke, ‘Der flandrische Eigenhandel im Mittelalter’, Hansische Geschichtsblatier, 


LXI (1936), 14-20. 
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Courtrai in 1302. This battle meant not only the defeat of the King of 
France and a severe blow to his ambition, but it was at the same time the 
end of the exclusive rule of the well-to-do burgesses of the Flemish towns 
and of the patrician regime. The artisans, if they did not succeed in 
excluding completely their opponents, became at least the associates of 
their old masters in the government of the town. From now on they were 
in a position to influence and inspire labour legislation and eventually 
succeeded in securing a large degree of autonomy. _ 

The destruction of the political power of the patricians at home, 
together with their eviction from the commerce abroad, accelerated their 
transformation as a social-economic type. The circumstances prevailing 
in the first period of the urban cloth industry demanded that the purchase 
of the raw material, the control of the industry and the sale of the finished 
fabric should all be concentrated in the same hands, partly because the 
insufficiency of their learning impeded their book-keeping. But in the 
course of time the merchants acquired the necessary education and from 
the moment they were able to keep their books, i.e. from the last quarter 
of the thirteenth century, this particular obstacle fell away. 

The first signs of the function of the merchant-entrepreneur beginning 
to decay and to split up became visible as early as the middle of the 
thirteenth century, and, by the last quarter of the century, this process 
had already made some progress. Before long, owing to the eviction of 
the Flemish merchants from international commerce, the merchants had 
to content themselves with the part of entrepreneur. 

This change coincided with a general economic revolution in western 
Europe which grew more and more unfavourable to the Flemish cloth 
industry. One of its signs was the arrival of the Italian galleys in the 
North Sea and their visits to England. From that moment it became 
possible for Florence to supply her cloth industry with first class wool, 
and she could henceforth produce cloth of superior quality. Competition 
from England also became keener and, what was even more ominous, the 
first signs of economic contraction showed themselves. For it is possible 
to prove that the decrease in volume of production of Flemish cloth 
began soon after 1320.7 

This state of affairs produced a significant change in the history of 
Flanders which Pirenne, in his famous article, ‘Les périodes de Vhistoire 
sociale du capitalisme’, was the first to point out.2 Faced with new and 
difficult problems which they could not master, members of families— 
whose ancestors had had in their hands for generations the direction of 

1 H. Van Werveke, ‘De koopman-ondernemer en de ondernemer in de Vlaamsche laken- 
nijverheid van de middeleeuwen’, Mededeelingen van de Koninklijke Vlaamsche Academie. Klasse der 
letteren, vit (1946), no. 4, pp. 12-19. With French summary. 

* H. Van Werveke, ‘De omvang van de Ieperse lakenproductie in de veertiende eeuw’ 


(‘The size of the cloth-production at Ypres in the fourteenth century’), Med. v. d. Kon. VI. 
Acad. Kl. der lett. 1x (1947), no. 2, p. 9, correcting the figures and diagram of H. Laurent, Un 


? LS A . 
rand commerce d’exportation au moyen dge. La draperie des Pays-Bas en France et dans les pays méditer- 


ranéens (XIJe—XVe siécle) (Paris, 1935), pp. 344-6. 


* Bulletin de l’ Académie royale de Belgique. Classe des lettres, 1914. Reprint, H. Pirenne, Hist. écon. 
de V Occ. médiév., pp. 15-50. 
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the cloth industry—retired from business, unable to adapt themselves to 


| the new situation. It is true that in the fourteenth century there appeared 


in several towns a new upper class, a kind of new patriciate; but, though 
it was partly composed of descendants of the former merchants, it had 
nothing to do with the cloth industry. The functions which -had once 
been in the hands of the merchant-entrepreneur, were now distributed 
amongst individuals of several types: the foreign merchants, who mainly 
imported the wool and exported the cloth; the native wool- and cloth- 
mongers, who acted as intermediaries between the foreign merchants and 
the small industrial employers, and finally, the small employers them- 
selves, a class which deserves a digression. 

We saw that in the thirteenth century the direction of the cloth industry 
was in the hands of the merchant-entrepreneurs. Their business relations 
with the master-weavers, the master-fullers, the master-shearers, etc., were 
those of employers and employees. But in the middle of the fourteenth 


_ century, the situation was completely altered. The master-weavers now 


as a rule behaved as small entrepreneurs; they were often even called 
“drapier’. Their job was to buy wool from wool merchants and to sell their 
more or less finished fabric to cloth merchants. In many cases, after 
having woven the cloth in their own workshop (or having had it woven), 
they distributed it to fullers or shearers for finishing. As a consequence 
the master-fullers and the master-shearers were now to the master-weavers 
in the relation of employees and employers, which meant that the master- 
weavers remunerated their services by paying them a wage. The latter 
had to be regulated according to a fixed wage-tariff, as alterations would 
influence the cost-price of the cloth and upset the profit balance of the 
‘drapier’ or master-weaver. So the struggle between capital and labour, 
the wage conflicts (as there were fierce wage conflicts in the fourteenth 
century), were now always between the master-weavers on the one hand 
and the fullers and shearers on the other. Alterations in the rate of wages 
were demanded whenever the value of the money of account was sub- 
stantially modified. This happened, for example, in the first years of the 
fourteenth century as a consequence of the money adulteration of King 
Philip the Fair, and again from 1337 onwards, when at the beginning of 
the Hundred Years’ War, the Count of Flanders followed the example of 
the King of France in debasing the currency.* 

In the fourteenth century this antagonism between weavers and fullers 
in Ghent and in other Flemish towns took the shape of a violent struggle 
for political supremacy. By turns these two main groups of cloth-workers 
succeeded in sharing the town governance with the remaining groups of 
the population, i.e. the well-to-do burgesses and the so-called ‘small craft 
gilds’—and in excluding their opponents from a leading part in town 
affairs. 

Thus, if we pass under review by way of an example the numerous 
disturbances and revolts in Ghent, we cannot but be struck by the social 


1 H. Van Werveke, ‘Currency Manipulation in the Middle Ages: the Case of Louis de Male, 
Count of Flanders’, Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc. 4th ser. xxx1 (1949), 115-27, especially 125-6. 
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character of many of the historical events. For instance, social conflict 
was behind the events of 1349, when the weavers were defeated, and 
again in the years 1359-61, when the situation was definitely reversed. 

Yet other riots were of quite a different kind, for example, those of 
1379 in Ghent. They have by more than one been compared, but wrongly 
in my opinion, with the riots of the Ciompi in Florence, which occurred 
at about the same time. There, in 1378, the Florentine wage-workers 
rebelled against the lanaiuoli, the Italian counterparts of the Flemish 
merchant-entrepreneurs of the thirteenth century. But in 1379 the 
burgesses of Ghent, the upper class, as well as the weavers, the fullers and 
the small crafts all together, rebelled against the Count of Flanders. They 
did not fight to secure better conditions of life and higher wages, but that 
their town should enjoy a greater autonomy. The struggle lasted six 
years and ended with a political compromise which changed nothing in 
social relations. Before the revolt the weavers had their share in the town 
government, while the fullers were excluded, and, after peace had been 
made, the situation remained exactly the same. No revolutionary move- 
ment succeeded in improving the general conditions of the cloth industry, 
nor could it prevent the gradual deterioration of it. 


Such was the situation in the towns. But what happened meanwhile 
in the countryside? Owing to the illiteracy of the merchants, cloth had 
become in the eleventh century an urban industry. But from the 
moment they knew about book-keeping things became quite different. 
It is in 1179 that we hear for the first time of schools founded by the 
burgesses of Ghent. From that moment the merchants, or rather their 
children, had an opportunity to learn to read, to write and to reckon. 
The consequences of this new .acquisition manifested themselves in the 
course of the following century. It appears that between 1250 and 1300 
numerous merchant-entrepreneurs had their weaving and fulling done 
not only in the town itself, but also in the suburbs and even in the 
surrounding villages, and that a real rural cloth industry was coming into 
existence. 

Now that the factors which in the past had determined the rise of the 
urban industry had lost their effect, the lower wages paid for work in the 
country began to exert their influence and to operate in favour of rural 
cloth-making. This new state of affairs did not of course develop un- 
hindered. As soon as the employers living in the towns dared to resort to 
man-power from the neighbouring villages, they at once experienced 
a strong opposition from the urban weavers and fullers; soon after the 
social revolution which had followed on the battle of the Spurs, the Count 
of Flanders at the instance of the three big towns, Ghent, Bruges and 
Ypres, promulgated a series of ordinances directed against the rural 
industry. The decisive measure in favour of Ghent was taken in 1 3145 


Bruges and Ypres had to wait till 1322. Henceforth weaving and fulling. 


: H. Pirenne, ‘L’instruction des marchands au moyen age’, Annales d’histoire économique et 
sociale, 1 (1929), 25-6. Reprint in Hist. écon. de I’ Occ. médiév. pp. 564-6. 
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Id ‘arban industry. Its main centres were Hondschoote, Armentiéres 
Neuve-Eglise. Hondschoote and Armentiéres were situated outside 
prohibited area over which Ypres applied. Neuve-Eglise, on the con- 
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University of Ghent 


1G. Espinas et H. Pirenne, Recueil de documents pour servir a V’histoire de Vindustrie drapiére en 
Flandre (Brussels, 1906-24), 1, 562-4; u, 404-8; m1, 744-6. 
i 2 BE. Sabbe, Histoire de Vindustrie liniére en Belgique (Brussels, 1945), p. 5+ 
a - 8 H.-E. de Sagher, Recueil de documents relatifs a V histoire de V’industrie drapiére en Flandre. Deuxiéme 
partie. Le sud-ouest de la Flandre depuis V époque bourguignonne (Brussels, 1951), pp. 3-98. 
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PRICES, WAGES AND POPULAR MOVEMENTS IN 
PARIS DURING THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


By GEORGE E, RUDE 


HE work of Labrousse on the movements of prices and wages in 
eighteenth-century France! has thrown a fresh light on the causes 
of the French Revolution and on the interests, motives and anti- 
pathies of the various social groups that participated in it.’ His work, 
however, stopped short at 1789 and neither he nor any of his disciples 
has as yet extended the method used in the Esquisse des Prix and La Crise 
de I’ Economie Frangaise to the period of the Revolution itself. The present 
short study lays no claim to bridge this gap. It has the more modest 
object of examining, in necessarily general terms, the movements of prices 
and wages in Paris during the revolutionary years, 1789-95, and of 
relating these to the popular movements of the period. The choice of 
Paris for such a study has a certain value because of its pre-eminent role in 
events; but it has, also, the disadvantage of compelling one to rely on 
fragmentary evidence, as much of the relevant material was destroyed 
by fire during the civil war of 1871.3 Nevertheless, the various inquiries 
concerning prices and wages carried out by the Convention and the 
Committee of Public Safety between 1793 and 1795, summarized by 
L. Biollay,t have provided a certain amount of material for 1790 and 
1793. For the rest, it has been necessary to draw on excerpts from a variety 
of sources in the Parisian archives; on the work of d’Avenel® and of 
Bienaymé, the latter based on the account-sheets of the Collége St Louis- 
le-Grand and of the Hétel-Dieu;® and, more extensively, on the reports 
of police agents for the years 1793-5, published by Caron and Aulard.’ 
For the purpose of this article, it will be convenient to divide the revolu- 
1 C.-E, Labrousse, Esquisse du Mouvement des Prix et des Revenus en France au XVIIIe Siécle (2 vols. ; 
Paris, 1933); La Crise de l’ Economie francaise a la Fin de l’ancien Régime et au Début de la Révolution 
(Paris, 1943). 


* See G. Lefebvre, ‘Le mouvement des prix et les origines de la Révolution francaise’, Annales 
Historiques de la Révolution Frangaise, x1v (1937), 289-329. 


* Thus, for example, in the series F?° (Statistique) in the Archives Nationales, extensively used 
by Labrousse, there are no materials for Paris. 

* The Departments’ replies to these inquiries are to be found in the Archives Nationales, 
series F™*, nos. 1546-7 (Enquéte de juin 1793), 1544. (Enquéte de V'an 2), 1546 (Enquéte de l’'an 3). It 
was on the basis of these returns and of the maximum des salaires, published by the Paris Commune 
on 23 July 1794 (Arch. Nat. AD II/B (i)), that Biollay compiled his useful work, Les Prix en 1790 
(Paris, 1886), on which I have largely relied for prices and wages in 1790 in the course of the 
present study. 

5 G. d’Avenel, Histoire Economique de la Propriété, des Salaires, des Denrées et des Prix depuis 1200 
Jusqw a 1800 (8 vols.; Paris, 1898). 

° G. Bienaymé, ‘Le coat de la vie 4 Paris 4 diverses époques’, Journal de la Société de Statistique 
de Paris, xxxvi (1895), 57-68, 355-60; xxxvi (1896), 375-90; xxxvut (1897), 83-90; xxxIx 
(1898), 369-82; xi (1899), 366-85; (xLm (1901), 293-310; XLII (1902), 87-103. : 

* P. Caron, Paris pendant la Terreur. Rapports des agents secrets du Ministére de U’ Intérieur (3 vols. ; 


Paris, 1910, 1914, 1944); A. Aulard, Paris pendant la Réaction Thermidorienne et sous le Directoire 
(5 vols,; Paris, 1898). 
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tionary period! into five parts, each characterized by its own distinctive 
features, and to trace within each of these periods the movements of prices 


and wages and of social unrest. 


1. The year 1789 . 


In the first place, we must note the importance that Labrousse ascribes 
to bread as an article of popular consumption in the eighteenth century. 
According to his calculations, over the whole period 1726-91, the wage- 
earner’s expenditure on bread averaged 50 per cent of his budget; in the 
acute years of economic crises, 1788-9, it rose to an average of 58 per cent; 
in the months of famine and top-level prices of 1789, it soared to ‘the 
fantastic figure of 88 per cent.2 From this follows the constant popular 
concern for the price and supply of bread.? We shall see that, later in the 
Revolution, because of the particular measures taken by the National 
Assembly and the city authorities, bread was to cease in Paris to loom 


so large as a matter of constant concern and as an issue of social unrest. 


But in the year 1789, Paris was, in this respect, no different from the rest 
of the country and the price of bread dominated all other considerations 
in the popular mind: it is, in fact, no mere coincidence (as Lefebvre and 
Labrousse have both pointed out) that the Bastille should have fallen on 
the very day that the price of grain throughout France reached its cyclical 
peak.® It is, therefore, proposed, considering the year 1789, to examine 
first of all the fluctuations in the price of bread.‘ 

The price of a 4 lb. loaf of bread, which had been 9 sous? in August 
1788, had risen by stages to 144 sous in February 1789. It remained at 
this phenomenally high level until 22 July, when it was reduced to 134 sous; 
on 8 August it was further reduced to 12 sous and remained at this figure 


1 The date selected for the closure of the revolutionary period is bound to reflect the particular 
concern of the historian. As I am here concerned, not with the political events of the Revolution 
in themselves nor with a purely statistical treatment of prices and wages, but rather with the 
latter in relation to popular movements, it is perhaps permissible to end this study at the point 
where the last of these popular movements takes place—i.e. in Prairial of the year 3 (May 1795), 
when the Parisian sans-culottes were finally and decisively defeated. 

2 Labrousse, Esquisse du Mouvement des Prix, 11, 597-608. 

3 Labrousse calculates that, for the period 1726—g1 as a whole, whereas the average wage-earner 
spent 50 % of his budget on bread, he spent 16 % on vegetables, fats and wine; 15 % on clothing ; 
5 % on fuel; 1% on lighting (Lefebvre, op. cit. p. 315). 

4 These measures were not wholly a product of the Revolution. According to Bailly, 18,000 
livres per day were being spent in June 1789 in order to prevent the price of bread from rising 
above the already dangerously high level of 143 sous for the 4 lb. loaf (Mémoires de Bailly (Paris, 
1821), 0, 96). For further details, see S.E. Harris, The Assignats (Harvard Univ. Press, 1930), 
pp. 133-4. I have drawn extensively from Harris’s book in this study. 

5 Lefebvre, op. cit. p. 324. 

6 Jt will be observed that no attempt is made in this study to measure the earnings of any other 
section of the Parisian menu peuple than the wage-earners, who, with their families, accounted 
perhaps for one-half the total population (cf. F. Braesch, ‘Un essai de statistique de la population 
ouvriére de Paris vers 1791’, La Révolution Frangaise, xxvu (July—Dec. 1902), 289-321). Labrousse 
has pointed out that all small income-earners of town and countryside were similarly affected by 
the economic crisis that ushered in the Revolution (La Crise de I’ Economie Frangaise, pp. xliv—xlv) ; 
and the close identity of interest of the various sections of the Parisian menu peuple—wage-earners, 
independent craftsmen, small shopkeepers and workshop masters—in the face of food prices and 
the large producer may perhaps be taken for granted. 

7? It should be noted that 1 livre=20 sous and 1 sou=12 deniers. 
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until the end of the year.1 From August till early November, owing t 
a dearth of flour, it was in almost constant short supply and, during this 
period, it was the scarcity and poor quality of bread, rather than its price, 
that were the constant target of popular discontent.? Sharp upward move- 
ments in the price of flour and bread had been a frequent feature of 
eighteenth-century life,? but these ‘famine’ periods had usually been of 
short duration. What was new about the situation revealed in these figures 
was its protracted nature. The appalling consequences that they entailed 
for the bulk of the Parisian population will be the better realized when they 
are seen in relation to the wages of typical groups of wage-earners. 

The following table, in which we have assumed a normal daily purchase 
ofa 4 lb. loaf by the average employed male worker for himself and family,* 
illustrates the percentage of actual daily income spent on bread by selected 
groups of workers at the various prices given above: 


Table 1. Percentage of income spent on bread by Parisian workers in 1789 


Expenditure on bread as percentage 


‘Effective’ of income 
Daily* daily —— SMW? 
Occupation wage earningst Atgs. At14$s. Atighs. At 12s. 
Labourer in 25 8.5 15S. 60 97 90 80 
Réveillon’s factory 
Builder’s labourer 30 s. 18s. 50 80 75 67 
Journeyman mason 40 8. 2458. 37 60 56 50 
Journeyman lock- 50s. 30 s. 30 48 45 40 
smith, carpenter, 
Cle: 
Sculptor, goldsmith 100 s. 60 s. 15 24. 224 20 


* Wages given here, unless otherwise stated, are from Biollay, op. cit. pp. 14-79- 
Nearly all these, for lack of other evidence, are for 1790. What material there is for 1789 
suggests, however, that the differences between the two years are very slight. A notable 
exception is the case of the journeymen tailors who, in August 1789, obtained an increase 
of 10 sous per day by concerted action (Hardy, Journal, vm, 438-9). 

t In computing ‘effective’ earnings, allowance has been made for the numerous 
unpaid Feast Days of the ancien régime. Here these are assumed to number 111 per year 
(G. M. Jaffé, Le Mouvement Ouvrier a Paris pendant la Révolution Francaise (Paris, 1927), 
pp. 26—7). Further allowance should also be made for sickness. 

t Exposé justificatif pour le sieur Réveillon, Entrepreneur de la Manufacture Royale des Pap. 
peints, F. St. Ant., Bib. Nat. Lb?® 1618. 


1 Prices of bread are taken from Observations d’un citoyen habitant de Paris et membre du Tiers 
(Bibliothéque Nationale Le 256) and from Hardy’s MS. journal, Mes Loisirs, ou Journal d’ événe- 
ments tels qu’ils parviennent a ma connoissance (Bib. Nat., fonds frangais, 6680-7), vm1, 408, 426. 

* Hardy, Journal, vin, 420 et seq. 

® Cf. Labrousse, op. cit. Introduction; cf. also constant references in the Journal et Mémoires du 
Comte d’Argenson and the Journal of E. J. F. Barbier (for the period 1725-59). 

* A. Tuetey estimates for the same period a daily consumption of 6 Ib. for a worker with wife 
and three children (L’ Assistance Publique a Paris pendant la Révolution (4 vols. ; Paris, 1895-7), vol. 1, 
p. cxxvi). In March 1795, the National Convention prescribed a ration of 1} Ib. of bread for 
each worker and 1 Ib. for all others (L’ Ancien Moniteur (Réimpression), xxut, 701); but this was at 
a time when the consumption of bread (though often in short supply) had risen owing to a heavy 
shortage of other consumer goods, e.g. meat (Harris, op. cit. p. 154). If, for the period under. 
review (one of shortage and high bread-prices), we allow an average daily consumption of 
1 lb. per head and assume that the average male worker had a wife and two dependent children 
(cf. Braesch, loc. cit.), the lower figure of a 4 Ib. loaf per day will appear reasonable, 
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It will be seen that, at the high price prevailing in the summer months, 
even a comparatively highly-paid journeyman, such as a locksmith, was 
spending little short of half his actual income on bread; only the highly 
skilled journeymen in luxury trades were able to maintain a reasonable 
balance for other essentials. These figures cannot, of course, all be taken at 
their face value: it is not possible to imagine, for example, that, in actual 
fact, a Réveillon labourer would, for months on end, be able to spend 
97 per cent of his income on bread: he would almost certainly have to pay 
3 sous a day for his lodgings (accounting for 20 per cent of his ‘effective’ 
daily earnings) ,’ not to mention his necessary minimum expenditure on 
clothing, drink and other foods. He would, therefore, be forced to go 
hungry rather than buy his full quota of bread. Further, there were 
periods, particularly after August, when the shortage of supplies made it 
impossible to maintain one’s normal consumption;? at other times, the 
bread was of poor quality and rejected by many as inedible.? But, even 


- with these reservations, it may be claimed that these figures are highly 


significant and help to explain the desperate plight and angry mood of the 
Parisian wage-earners and small craftsmen and shopkeepers (whose 
earnings were not appreciably higher than those of workers) at the 
outbreak of revolution. 

Neither space nor the materials makes it possible to deal here with all 
other items of the household budget; nor, indeed, does the overwhelming 
significance assumed by bread during this period make it necessary; yet 
a word must be said about wine, which probably ranked second in im- 
portance.* A litre of ordinary wine appears to have cost about 10 sous® 
in 1789; half of this was accounted for by tax.® It is evident that, at this 
price and at the prevailing high cost of bread, few wage-earners could 
afford to buy even the comparatively modest quantity of one litre per day 
for their households; and it is, therefore, not surprising that there should 
have been such an outcry against the darriéres, or internal customs posts, 
and that Parisians should have participated so eagerly in their destruction 
by fire on the nights of 11-14 July;’ and it is certainly significant that 
among those destroying the post at Chaillot on 13 July was a locksmith 
who was reported as saying, ‘nous allons boire le vin a trois sols’.8 

It was, however, the high price and the scarcity of bread which acted 
as the main stimulant to the popular movements of the year 1789. This 

1 Biollay gives 1-5 sous as the price of cheap lodgings in 1790 (op. cit. p. 488). Police records 
that I have seen usually quote 2-4 sous for 1789-91. 

2 See Hardy, Journal, vin, 348, 378, 460. On 1 September, Hardy was only able to obtain 
‘la moitié d’un pain de 4 livres, ayant fort mauvais gout’. 

3 Ibid. pp. 383, 460. zt 

4 According to Lavoisier, the average annual expenditure of the Parisian on wine accounted 
for 15% of his total budget and for 25% of his expenditure on food alone (Bienaymé, op. cit. 
XXXVI, 62-3). : ‘ ache 

6 | have found no precise figure for 1789. A price of 10 sous appears likely in view of 
(a) Bienaymé’s figures for 1771-89, suggesting a wholesale price in 1789 of about 84 sous per 
litre (op. cit. xxxv1, 383) ; (0) the price of 10 sous per pinte (= 0:93 lit.) of wine in June 1790 (Enquéte 
de juin 1793, Arch. Nat. F1? 1547°, doss. 2). 


6 Bienaymé, op. cit. XxxvI, 383. 7 Arch. Nat. Z14 886. 
8 Jbid. This appears to have been a highly optimistic forecast, as we shall see later. 
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appears from the expressions of contemporary observers, the depositions 
of witnesses and the statements made by persons wounded or arrested in 
these events. The high price of bread appears as an important motive in 
the riots of 27 and 28 April in the Faubourg St Antoine, when journeymen 
and labourers destroyed the property of the manufacturers, Réveillon and 
Henriot;? it appears again in the continuous agitation in the Faubourg 
St Antoine between May and July;* and, though the Paris insurrection of 
12-14 July had as its culminating and most spectacular episode the seizure 
of the Bastille, it included such ‘economic’ measures as the removal of 
corn from religious houses and the refusal to pay duty on goods passing 
through the barriéres.4 Above all, the protracted shortage of bread appears 
as the dominant consideration in the continuous social movements in 
markets, at City Hall and bakers’ shops in August to November and in the 
march to Versailles, which brought the royal family (‘le boulanger, la 
boulangére et le petit mitron’) back to the capital in October.’ It is also 
not without significance that the reduction in the price of bread from 
144 to 134 sous on 22 July should have coincided with the lynching of 
Foulon and Berthier®; and that the further reduction to 12 sous on 8 August 
should have immediately followed large demonstrations of housewives 
outside the City Hall.’ 

There were, in addition, during August and September, independent 
movements of wage-earners—bakers’ assistants, journeymen wigmakers, 
tailors, domestic servants, shoemakers and apothecaries—for work, wages, 
or improved working conditions; but, with the exception of the tailors, 
who obtained a wages increase of 10 sous,® they received short shrift from 
the employers and authorities.? The wage-earners of Paris won some con- 
cessions as regards the price and supply of bread (the latter after October), 
but they won little, or nothing,.in terms of their nominal wages. 


2. November 1789—September 1791 


This period, in sharp contrast with the preceding, was one of stable 
or falling prices, of stable currency! and wages. While unemployment 
still persisted in the former luxury trades, it was a period of general 


1 The most important sources for these are Hardy’s Journal and the procés-verbaux of the 
commissaires au Chdtelet (Arch, Nat., series Y). 2 See Hardy, Journal, vin, 299. 

3 Ibid. pp. 310, 344. et seq. 4 Arch. Nat. Z1® 886; Z? 4291. 

5 For details of these movements, see my article, ‘La composition sociale des insurrections 
parisiennes de 1789 a 1791’, Ann. Hist. de la Rév. Frang. no. 127 (July-August 1952), pp. 256-88. 

8 Hardy, Journal, vu, 401. ? Ibid. p. 426. 

8 See p. 248, note to Table 1. 

® For these movements and the hostile attitude of the authorities towards them, see S. Lacroix 
Actes de la Commune de Paris pendant la Révolution Frangaise (1st series, 7 vols. ; Paris, 1894-8), 1 129-4, 
265, 381, 416, 547. See also Hardy, Journal, vu, 434, 438-9, 455; and Jaffé, op. cit. pp. 65-73: 

10 For the stability of the newly-created paper-money, the assignat, during this period ses 
Harris, op. cit. pp. 166-71. : 

4 Jn June 1791, there were 31,000 unemployed in the Parisian ateliers de charité (C. Bloch and 
A. Tuetey, Procés-verbaux et Rapports du Comité de Mendicité de la Constituante, 1789-1791 (Coll 
des docs inédits sur l’Hist. écon. de la Rév. Frang. Paris, 1911), p. 278); and, in October 64. 000 ; 
livres were distributed in alms to 118,184 poor and destitute Parisians (Bib. Nat nouvelles 
acquisitions frangaises 2656, fos. 342-3). 
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business prosperity and, in a number of Parisian trades, of a shortage of 


labour. 

The price of the 4 Ib. loaf, after long remaining at its new ‘normal’ level 
of 12 sous, was reduced to 11 sous in June 1790; after which controls were 
removed. In the autumn of that year, the prices fell to 9 sous and, later, 
to 8 sous, where it appears to have remained for the greater part of 1791.2 
In August 1791, however, owing to a bad harvest and the bakers’ shortage 
of flour, the price of bread again rose sharply and, in September, the 
4 lb. loaf was once again selling at 12 sous or more.’ Yet, if we consider 
the period as a whole, it is clear that the wage-earner’s position, even 
though nominal wages showed no appreciable increase,* was substantially 
improved in comparison with 1789. His position was further improved 
during 1791 by the reduction—short-lived though it proved to be—in the 
price of a number of other essential goods, including wine. This came about 
through the abolition of the droits d’ entrée with the closure of the barriéres in 
‘May 1791. Consequently, the price of a litre of wine appears to have 
fallen from to to 8 sous;® firewood, which also accounted for a substantial 
proportion of the wage-earner’s budget,® was reduced from 224 to 17 
livres per vote (56 cubic feet) ;’ the price of butter was reduced by one- 
quarter and that of sugar by somewhat less.* The price of meat, however, 
Owing to a persistent shortage of supplies to the market, retained its high 
price of 10 sous per pound.?® 

The improvement in the living standards of the wage-earners resulting 
from these changes may be illustrated by comparing the hypothetical 
budgets of groups of workers in 1789 with those in 1791 (Table 2). 


1 See the speech of de Liancourt, rapporteur of the Comité de Mendicité, to the Assembly in 
June 1791: ‘Le commerce reprend une grande vigueur. . .les maitres ouvriers, notamment ceux 
de la capitale, se plaignent de ne pouvoir trouver des compagnons. ..’, etc. (Bloch and Tuetey, 
op. cit. p. 730). 

2 Prices are from L’ Ancien Moniteur (Réimpression), 1X, 439; and from Biollay, pp. 103-4. 

3 §. Lacroix, op. cit. and series, v1, 455-63. None of these documents give the figure to which 
the price of bread actually rose. I have, therefore, had to assume an upper limit—12 sous— 
which appears reasonable in relation to the rise in the price of flour: from 38 livres per sack on 
1 July to 54 livres on 14 September (Lacroix, op. cit. and series, vi, 459). 

4 There were considerable wages movements involving a number of trades in the spring and 
summer of 1791 (see p. 252, below), but it is doubtful, in view of their hostile reception by the 
Municipality and the Assembly, if they had an appreciable effect on the level of wages. The 
journeymen carpenters were, it is true, able to compel the majority of the masters to agree to 
pay a minimum wage of 50 sous per day (Révolutions de Paris, no. XVI, 7-14 May 1791 )s but this 
figure is identical with that given in the Engquéte de juin 1793 for 1790 (Biollay, p. 17). Tt is possible, 
therefore, that the outcome of the carpenters’ strike was the more general application of a wage 
already paid to the ‘best’ workers rather than a general increase. It should be remembered, 
of course, that there was as yet no general acceptance of the principle of ‘the rate for the job’. 

5 This figure is put forward tentatively, being based on the uncertain evidence of a journeyman 
hatter, arrested on 2 May 1791 for abusing Lafayette (Archives de la Préfecture de Police, series 
Aa, no. 56 (Arcis), fo. 134). 

6 Labrousse allows 5 % for fuel in his wage-earner’s average budget for 1726-1 (see p. 247, 1.3, 
above), but this is for the whole of France. Lavoisier’s estimate of 10 % for the average Parisian 
(Bienaymé, of. cit. xxxv1, 62-3) would appear to be more appropriate. 

7 Cf. Bienaymé, of. cit. xxxvu, 389. 

: e 2 et ines 288. Dies essentials subject to the droits d’entrée up to May 1791, but 
more lightly taxed, were eggs, cheese and tallow candles (ibid. pp. 172, 176, 296). 

9 The Paris Council attributed this to the competition of the mercandiers, 300-400 of whom 
operated in the meat market at this time (Lacroix, op. cit. 2nd series, 1, 129-33). 
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parts of the city and the eneyer) Bailly, was threatened with ‘la ah 


‘Table 2. Hypothetical budgets of Parisian workers 1 in Fune 1789 tea 


June 1791 
ne =z Budget of a journeyman egos, - 
Budget of a builder’s labourer locksmith etc. 

(wage: 30 s.; ‘effective’ income: 18 s.) (wage: 50 s.; ‘effective’ income: go s.) 
June 1789 June 1791 jumesk7 Omen June 1791 
4lb. bread 1448. 4]b. bread 8s. 4lb. bread 1438. 4]b. bread 8s. 
Rent SiS, aeINCTIL 38. Rent 35. Rent gis: 

> $litre wine 45s. litre wine 58. 1 litre wine 8s. 


i lb. meat 23s. 4 lb. meat 5s. 4 1b. meat 55s. 


Balance for 


oil, vege- 

tables, 

clothing < 

etc. $s. Balance $s. Balance aks. Balance 6s. 
Total 18s. 18s. 30s. gO s. 


in the corn market and was forced to beat an ignominious retreat; while, 
on the following day, a button-maker was arrested for saying, ‘il nous faut 
le pain frangais a deux sols ou se battre’.? In the early months of the year 
there had been, besides, a continuous agitation among ‘smugglers’ and 
unemployed directed against the customs posts; this, of course, came to an 
end with their closure in May. 

The major social disturbances of the period, however, took the form of 
agitation of the unemployed for work schemes, of wages movements and 
political demonstrations, rather than of food riots. The unemployed 
workers were threatened with destitution by a decision of the Constituent 
Assembly in June 1791 to close down the ateliers de charité, and they 
vigorously protested by street demonstrations and petitions. During the 
spring and summer of the same year, carpenters, farriers, printers and 
others (their numbers were said in a petition of the master farriers to total 
80,000) struck work, or otherwise demonstrated, for higher wages—a 
movement that afforded the Assembly the pretext for legislating the Loi 
Le Chapelier, banning trade associations, in June.® The political movement 
in the summer of 1791 was inspired and guided by the Cordelier Club and 


* Le Journal de la Révolution, no. 391, 7 September 1791; Lacroix, op. cit. and series, VI, 135-6, 
374-90. 

* Arch. Préf. Pol., series Aa 167 (Mail), fo. 73. 

3 See Bailly-Lafayette correspondence, Bib. Nat. fonds frangais 116 

) 97, PP. 235, 239, 246-8. 

* Cf. Y. Forado-Cunéo, ‘Les ateliers de charité de Paris pendant la Réviatun tae 
La Révolution Frangatse, XXXVI (1933), 317-42; LXXXvu (1934), 29-61, 103-23. : 

5 See Jaffé, op. cit. pt. m1. 
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reached its climax in the Champ de Mars demonstration of 17 July.2 
It is worth noting that the wages movement, one of the two great move- 
ments of its kind in Paris during the Revolution, took place at a time when 
prices were either stable or tending to fall and when there was a shortage 
of labour in several trades. It is also significant that the political movement 
culminating in the Champ de Mars petition was the only one of the social 
movements of the period 1789-91 that did not raise the question of bread 
or of any other article of popular consumption as an issue. 


3. October 1791—JFune 1793 


With the autumn of 1791 we enter a period of rising prices and depreciating 
paper money, gradual at first but, as the outbreak of war drew nearer, 
’ becoming more precipitous. This inflationary movement is reflected in 
the heavy depreciation of the assignat; from a level of 82 per cent of its 
nominal value (according to the Treasury figures) in November 1791 it 
declined to 36 per cent in June 1793.2. Unlike the two preceding periods, 
it is one, also, of rising nominal wages and, in some trades, at least, of 
shorter working hours. 

From this time until the end of 1794, bread begins to lose its particular 
significance as an issue of popular concern. After a variety of expedients 
to keep its price within limits, the Commune eventually fixed it on 4 March 
1793 at 12 sous for the 4 lb. loaf;? and, despite steady increases in the 
price of other consumer goods and in wages, this price was maintained by 
subsidies to bakers. Consequently, Parisians were to suffer less from the 
full rigours of inflation, both in 1793 and in 1795, than the population of 
small country towns, where the price of bread continued to rise with the 
rising cost of flour.* Yet there were periods, even before the end of 1794, 
when bread was in short supply: such was the case, for example, during 
the months March—June 1793, when there was a more or less chronic 
shortage of bread in Paris, to which the reports of police agents constantly 
Feler.> 

Meanwhile, starting in the late autumn of 1791, the prices of other 
consumer goods, particularly of colonial products, were beginning to rise 
sharply. In February 1792, sugar was sold at 50 sous per lb., or at nearly 
double its price of 1789-90. Other commodities followed suit;? and, after 
a temporary pause in the summer and autumn of 1792,8 the prices of 


1 See A. Mathiez, Le Club des Cordeliers pendant la Crise de Varennes et le Massacre du Champ de Mars 
(Paris, 1910). 

2 From January to June 1793 alone it fell from 72 to 36%. See Harris, op. cit. pp. 166-76; 
also R. G. Hawtrey, ‘The Collapse of the French Assignats’, The Economic Journal, no. 111, 
vol, xxv (September 1918), pp. 300-14. 

3 Cf. P. Caron, Paris pendant la Terreur, 1, 9, n. 1. 

4 Thus, in the Department of the Allier, the price of the 4 Ib. loaf rose from g sous in 1789 to 
20 sous in June 1793 (Harris, p. 104). In February 1795, when the larger proportion of bread 
sold in Paris was still subsidized, it was reported that the 4 Ib. loaf was selling in the Yonne 
Department at 60 sous. (Arch. Nat. F’ 4665, doss. 5.) 

5 Arch. Nat. F? 3688 (2); AF'Y 1470. 

6 See Mathiez, La Vie Chére et le Mouvement Social sous la Terreur (Paris, 1927), pp. 36-41. 

7 E.g. the price of eggs rose from 42 to 54 livres per 1,000 during 1792 (d’Avenel, op. cit. Iv, 
598). 8 Cf. Harris, p. 102. 
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~ Committee of Public Safety conducted a nati 


~ parative prices and rates of wages in June 1790 and 


following table, based largely on the Paris returns to this inquiry, illustrate 
the movement of wages in a number of trades and of prices of a number of 
consumer goods.3 — ieee 
Table 3. Prices and wages in June 1793, contrasted with June 1790 
Wages s i, Prices LO 
= 7 7 | 
) increase increase 


of (2) of (2) 


Occupation over (1) Commodity over (1) 
I 1 
= Shoemaker 2.5% 310 +56 Breadf (41b.) 0 11 oO 12 +9 
Tailor 26" 3"Io” ~ 75> “Wine (ittres)G tO. a re +60 
Hatter 2 5 5 0 +122 Beef (perlb.) o11 o 26 +77 ; 
Locksmith* 210 510 +120 Veal (perlb.) o 113 © 144; (approx.) 
Joiner 2 5 410 +100 Mutton O 14 o 18 
(per lb.) : 
Carpenter 2 30) 4. 10) 4s 00 Butter (perlb.)} 0 14 1 6% go 
Mason 20 30) 50 Eggs (per 4 4 5 10 +31 
100)§ 
Harness-maker 210 7 0 +180 _ Rice (cwt.) 47 10 105 Oo 121 
Wheelwright 2-41. 6-81. + 100-200 Olive oil 100) 07 180" 0 +80 
(cwt.) 
Sugar (Ib.) 4 Ko) +300 
Coffee (Ib.) tA: 4 0 + 135 
Tallow candles 0 15 270 + 167 
(Ib.) ,; 
Firewood (per 21 12 30 0 +39 - 
56 cu.ft.) —. 
~ | 


* N.B. Whereas in June 1790 a locksmith worked from 5.30 a.m. to 8 p.m., in June 
1793 he worked only from 6.30 a.m. to. 7 p.m.—a reduction of 2 hours in his working 


day. 5 
t See pp. 251 and 253, above. The price of bread is not given in the Enquéte, 
t Biollay, p. 167. § Ibid. p. 176. 


* On 25 February, sugar was being sold in Paris at prices varying from 47 to 60 sous (1790 
price: 26 sous); candles at 18} to 20 sous (15 sous); coffee at 40 sous (34 sous). 1793 prices are 
from Arch. Préf. Pol., series Aa (various cartons); 1790 prices (in brackets) are from Biollay, 
pp. 288-90, 296, 298. 

* This was limited to controlling the price of bread and of flour; it had, therefore, no special 
significance for Paris, where the price of bread was already controlled. For its terms and debate, 
see Archives Parlementaires (1st series, 1789-99. 80 vols. Paris, 1879-1914), LXIV, 56-7. ; 


8 Except where otherwise stated, these figures are from the Enquéte de juin 1793 (Arch. Nat. 
Fl? 547°, doss. 2). 
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- : Table 4. Hypothetical budgets of Parisian workers in 
ee _— fune 1790 and Fune 1793 
Budget of a journeyman carpenter 


oe 


Budget of a journeyman locksmith 


oe aa Mae a io, Sey IDS Te 
oy, In June 1790 ‘In June 1793 In June 1790 In June 1793 
: (wage: 508.; (wage: 80 s.; (wage: 508.3; (wage: IIOS.; 


effective’ income: ‘effective’* income: ‘effective’ income: ‘effective’* income: 


gos.) Brat 30 s.) 78s.) 

_ 4lb. bread 11s. 4lb. bread 12s. 4b. bread 115. 4]b. bread 12s, 
Rent 3s. Rentt 6s. Rent 3s. Rentt 6s. 
litre wine tos. r}litres wine 24s. 1 litre wine 10s. 1}litreswine 24s. 

3 lb. meat 5s. $]b. meat gs. 4 lb. meat 5s. 1 lb. meat 18s, 
Balance for 
vegetables 
oil, clothing, 
etc. 1s. Balance 6s. Balance 1s. Balance 18 s. 
Total 30s. 5758. 30 s. 78s. 


* ‘Effective’ earnings are here based on the assumption of a 5-day working week. 
Many of the old Feast Days had, by this time, been abandoned, but the Revolutionary 
Calendar, which considerably increased the number of working days per year, had not 
yet been introduced. 

} For lack of exact information on rent, I have assumed here an increase of 100% 
on charges made in 1790, which is roughly in proportion to the rise of other prices. The 


pressure of population on living space in Paris was still considerable: it was not until the 


autumn of 1793 that lodging-house keepers were to complain of a dearth of clients (cf. 
J. de La Monneraye, La Crise du Logement a Paris pendant la Révolution (Paris, 1928), 


pp. 12-13). 


It will be seen that the carpenter, whose wage has increased rather less 


than the average shown in Table 3, has yet been able to increase his 


consumption of wine and to have a more reasonable balance over for the 
purchase of essentials not specified in these budgets. In the case of the 
locksmith, whose wage has increased more than the average, the improve- 
ment is considerably greater: he has increased his purchase of wine, 
doubled that of meat and has nearly one-quarter of his income over for the 
purchase of oil, vegetables and clothing. We cannot, of course draw any 
conclusions for the wage-earners of Paris as a whole owing to the absence 
of any wages figures for unskilled workers; but we may perhaps tentatively 
conclude that, among workshop journeymen at least—and they accounted 
for the majority of the wage-earning population’—the rise in the prices 
of essential commodities during the period 1790-3 was substantially offset 


1 Cf. Braesch, op. cit. 
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by the rise in nominal wages. Yet we must beware of over-confident 
conclusions, as we have no means of knowing how far this improvement 1n 
the nominal purchasing power of wages was offset by the shortage of 
consumer goods, including bread. 

The popular movement of the years 1792 and 1793 is of exceptional im- 
portance for the history of the Revolution. It was dominated, of course, by 
the great political movements of June-August 1792, which overthrew the 
monarchy, and of May-June 1793, which expelled the Girondin leaders 
from the Convention and prepared the way for the assumption of power 
by the Jacobins. In the first of these movements the issue of bread or of 
other consumer goods was almost entirely absent; but, in the second, 
discontent with the shortage of bread and the continuing scarcity and high 
prices of colonial products gave a powerful initial stimulus to popular 
participation and ensured the success of the Jacobins’ political aims. Most 
significant, however, of the swift reaction of Parisians during the Revolu- 
tion to any sharp upward movement in the prices of consumer goods were 
the food riots of February 1792 and 1793, provoked by the sudden increase 
in the price of sugar and of other colonial products. In the riots of 1793 
provisions shops all over Paris were invaded by angry crowds, who forced 
grocers to sell their wares at 1790 prices.2, In March and April of that 
year, simultaneously with the broader movement directed against high 
prices and shortages, there developed an agitation for higher wages by 
paviours, masons, carpenters and bakers;? but this movement was short- 
lived and cannot be compared, in scope or importance, with that of 
April—June 1791. 

4. june 1793-Fuly 1794 

This is the period of Maximum Général (general price-control) and of the 
Revolutionary Government, led by Robespierre; but the Jacobin dictator- 
ship was not firmly entrenched until the autumn of 1794. Meanwhile, the 
assignat, according to the Treasury figures, slumped further from 36 to 
22 per cent of its nominal value,* the bread shortage persisted and prices 
continued to rise. Police agents’ reports testify to the continued shortage 
of bread, to the rise in the price of every essential and to the existence of 
angry queues outside bakers’ shops. In September, Béraud and Rollin, 
agents of the Ministry of the Interior, reported prices from the markets, 
which are contrasted with those for June® in Table 5. 

It is not surprising that such a sharp upward movement in prices, 
threatening to destroy the improvements gained since 1790, should have 
evoked an angry response from the Parisian menu peuple, who gave 


* Besides, in some trades at least, there appears by this time to have been a substantial reduc- 
tion in working hours (see the case of the locksmith in footnote to Table 4, above). Long 
working hours persisted long after 1789. A journeyman tailor, arrested after the Champ de 
Mars affair in July 1791, claimed that he worked from 5 a.m. until g p.m. (Arch. Préf. Pol. 
Aa 215 (Henri IV), fo. 455). 

* For details, see my article, ‘Les émeutes des 25, 26 février 1793 a Paris’, Ann. Hist. de la Rév. 
Frang. no. 130 (Jan.—March 1953), pp. 33-57. 

3 Arch. Nat. AFIY 1470. * Cf. Hawtrey, loc. cit.; Harris, op.cit. p. 176. 

® Arch, Nat. F? 3688 (3). § Caron, op. cit. 1, 57-60. 


eof 25-26 February (see p. 256 n. 2, above). 


Sept. 1793 


June 1793 
: (x) (2) 
Bae Nine (litre) _ 16s. orien 205. 
Meat IQs. 18-22 s. 
eoriVeati' 14} s. 24-26 s. 
Eggs (25) 274 Ss : 50S. 
Butter y _ 268s. 35-36 s. 
Oil (grade 1) 52s. 60-70 s. 
Sap Sugar 100 s. 110s. 
Coffee ‘ 80 s. Q0-100 s. 
_ Soap : 23-28 s.* 708. +175 
Tallow candles 40S. 44S. +10 


* This is the price quoted in February 1793, taken from reports of the grocery riots 


_ enthusiastic support to the demands put to the Convention by the Paris 


Commune on 4 and 5 September for the institution of a rigorous system 
of price-controls and for severe penalties against speculators and fore- 
stallers.1 This was the immediate background to the enactment of the 
Law of the Maximum Général on 29 September 1793.7 The adoption of 
this law, the creation of the so-called Armée Révolutionnaire to ensure 
adequate supplies of bread and meat, and the strengthening of the organs 
of government—all of which are features of the autumn of 1793—ushered 
in a new revolutionary era, fraught with significant experiment and one 
which has divided historians of the period ever since. 

The law of 29 September, supplemented by an amending law of 
1 November, provided for the increase of prices at the point of production 
by one-third over June 1790, plus a rate per league for transportation, 
plus 5 per cent for the wholesaler and 10 per cent for the retailer. 
The law affected 39 commodities, mostly necessities, but excluded fire- 
wood, fish, tobacco, salt, soap, milk, crude sugar and poultry. In the case 


__of wages, it provided for a 50 per cent increase over rates prevailing in 


June 1790.4 Whatever the merits or otherwise of these laws as a piece of 
social legislation, there can be no doubt that they arrested the chaotic 
inflationary trend of January-September 1793. The stabilization is re- 
flected in the upward movement of the assignat, whose nominal value rose 
(according to the Treasury figures) from 22 per cent in August to 33 per 


1 Cf. L’ Ancien Moniteur (Réimpression), xvu, 73-43 also E. Soreau, ‘Les ouvriers aux journées 
des 4 et 5 septembre 1793’, Ann. Hist. de la Rév. Frang. x1v (1937), 436-47. For disturbances at 
bakers’ shops in August-September, see police agents’ reports (Arch. Nat. F” 3688 (3)); and, 
for records of arrests in this connexion, see Arch. Préf. Pol. Ab. 327 (registre de la Force). 

2 For text and debate, see L’ Ancien Moniteur (Réimpression), xvu, 775-6. 

3 For the different opinions of historians, see Harris, pp. 147-8. 

4 For the foregoing, see H. E. Bourne, ‘Maximum prices in France, 1793-1794.’, American 
Historical Review, xxm (October 1917), 107-13; and (by the same author) ‘Food control and 
price-fixing in Revolutionary France’, The Journal of Political Economy, xxvi (1919), 73-94, 


188-209. 


oe 
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cent in November and to 48 per cent in December 1793.1 And, as far as 


the thirty-nine selected commodities were concerned, the law was en- 
forced: this much at least, is conceded by the main body of historians.” 
Yet the very stringency of its enforcement compelled many producers and 
dealers either to withhold supplies or to sell both ‘taxed’ and untaxed 
goods at prices above the Maximum. Thus, pork butchers, to evade the 
law, sold only cooked pork (the price of raw meat alone was controlled) ; 
an army of mercandiers and revendeurs invaded the markets and back streets, 
selling sugar, butter and poor quality meat above the controlled price;? 
and, in December, agents of the Ministry of Interior reported that butter 
was being sold in Paris markets at 36-44 sous per lb. (controlled price: 
22 sous) and eggs at 80 sous for 25 (compared with 21 sous in June 1790, 
274 sous in June 1793 and 50 sous in September).* Further, a shortage of 
bread recurred in December, though it seems to have been overcome, 
temporarily at least, by a system of rationing.’ In April, meat was also 
rationed on the basis of a distribution every 5 days of $ lb. per head.® 
Shortages became more acute in the spring, and police reports for this 
period reveal a growing irritation on the part of wage-earners, housewives 
and others over the difficulty in obtaining meat, butter, eggs, candles 
and other commodities.? How far these shortages and sales of essentials 
at ‘black market’ prices offset the value to the working population of 
the controlled prices provided by the Maximum laws, it is, of course, 
impossible to estimate; their total effect, however, must have been 
considerable. 

Marion has suggested that the Committee of Public Safety made a farce 
of the whole legislation of the Maximum by deliberately ignoring the 
provisions relating to wages.* While this is an exaggeration, it cannot be 
denied that, had the authorities clung as closely to the letter of the law 
in regard to wages as they did in the case of prices, they would have found 
it difficult to man their arms industries and to keep essential services in 
operation at a time of labour shortage, created by the needs of war. 
Even on Government contracts rates prescribed tended to be well above 
the Maximum. Thus, in March 1794, the following rates of wages were 

1 See Hawtrey, loc. cit.; also Harris, pp. 176-85. It is true that the assignat was to fall again to 
34.% by July 1794, but if we compare the all-over trend of the assignat between October 1793 and 


July 1794 (period of Jacobin dictatorship) with that of January-September 1793 and, more 
particularly, with that of July 1794—December 1795 (see Hawtrey), the degree of stabilization 
achieved will appear remarkable. 2 Cf. Harris, pp. 147-8, 181. 

° H. E, Bourne, op. cit. pp. 206-7 (based on the reports of police agents Grivel and Siret). 

4 Caron, op. cit 1, 325, 3443 I, 20. 

5 Ibid. I, 305. The consumption of bread per head of population was increasing. With a 
population certainly no greater than that of 1789-91 (cf. La Monneraye, loc. cit.), Paris was 
consuming 1,800-1,850 sacks of flour per day in February 1794, compared with 1,500 sacks in 
1789 (Harris, Pp. 154) and 1,400 in 1793 (L’ Ancien Moniteur (Réimpr.), xv, 190.) 

® Bib. Nat. nouv. acquis. frang. 2669, fos. 75-8. 

See reports by the commissaires de police of the Paris Sections for March-April 1794 (Arch. 
Préf. Pol., series Aa, no. 70 (Arcis), fos. 418, 439-41; 94 (Butte-des-Moulins), fo. 63; 139 
(Fidélité), fo. 140; 198 (Observatoire), fo. 260; 201 (Panthéon), fo. 61; 216 (Pont Neuf) 
fo. 389; 240 (Temple), fos. 156-7). 

8 R. Marion, “Les lois de Maximum et la taxation des salaires sous la Revolution’, Revue 
Internationale de Sociologie, xxv (1917), 485-501. 
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(2) ‘(2) over (1) 
mason 45 S. 85-100 s. ees 
n’s labourer 92-—36)s. | c 70— 85s. 128 

neral labourer 24-223. 60- 70s. +132 


b.. Again, wages prescribed for workers in Government arms workshops at the 
a _ end of May 1794 (here contrasted with daily wages of equivalent grades in 
Pe june 1 790) varied as follows:2 


ee 


2 _. Wages in June 1790 Wages in May 1794 % increase of ‘ 
Grade of arms worker (1) (2) (2) over (1) 


oe Highly-shilled nid a. poe cts +340 a 
Average worker 2los. (815s. +312 7s 
ta Lowest paid worker ¥ 1 a63. Ss) ag, +66* 


* This last figure is probably an under-estimate. In an address to arms workers, read 
to the Convention on 15 June 1794, the Deputy Frécie claimed that not one of them 
was receiving less than double his pay in 1790 (Marion, op. cit. p. 491). 


Workers in private employment, too, received wages in excess of the 
Maximum. Thus, an arms worker, suing his private employer for non- 
payment of wages in March 1794, claimed that ‘he had always received 
6 livres, and more, per day’;* a journeyman carpenter was said to be 
receiving 6 livres a day in May;* in January—February, bakers, previously 
receiving 8 livres per week (and board and lodging), were refusing to work 
for 15;° while brush-makers were paid go-120 livres per month in July, 
% compared with an average wage of about 42 livres in June 1790.° 

é Though the evidence is patchy, it may perhaps be assumed then that, 
during this period, nominal wages doubled at the very least. Let us then 


SME eee ee 


1 The figures for March 1794 are from Arch. Nat. F18 1138; those for 1790 are from Biollay, 
p- 19. : 

2 Wages for May 1794 are from C. Richard, Le Comité de Salut Public et les Fabrications de Guerre 
sous la Terreur (Paris, 1922), p. 719. Wages for 1790 are those for foundry workers (skilled, semi- 
skilled and labourers), taken from Biollay, p. 42. 

3 Arch. Préf. Pol Aa 49 (Amis de la Patrie), fo. 410. The equivalent rate for his occupation 
(forgeron armurier) in 1790 was 1 livre 16 sous for an ordinary journeyman, or 3 livres 10 sous for 
a highly skilled worker (Biollay, p. 42). 

4 Arch. Nat. F? 4662, doss. 1. In March, masons and carpenters had threatened to stop work 
unless they were paid 6 livres per day for skilled work and 3 livres 5 sous for unskilled work 
(J. M. Thompson, The French Revolution (Oxford, 1947), p. 483). 

’ 8 Marion, op. cit. p. 487. In May, it was reported, from another Section, that bakers were 
refusing to work for less than 5 livres per day, plus food (Arch. Nat. BB* 76). These examples 
certainly do not suggest that the shortage of bread was accompanied, as it was in 1789, by 
unemployment among bakers (see Hardy, Journal, vi, 434). 

6 Arch, Préf. Pol. Aa 163 (Lombards), fo. 297. I have selected here what appear to be typical 
examples and avoided extreme cases, as, for example, the case of two arms workers, reported in 
May 1794 to be earning respectively 223 and 185 livres for a few days’ work per décade (10-day 
period) (Richard, op. cit. p. 721); or the claim of the Popincourt Section that many workers 
earning 5 livres in March were earning 20 livres in June (Arch. Nat. F” 4437); or, again, the 
oft-quoted complaint of police agents Grivel and Siret that daily labourers were demanding 
ten times their pay of a year before (Marion, op. cit. p. 487). 


> 


oe : o 
once more examine the hypothetical budget of a journeyman carp 
and contrast it with that of 1793. In the following table it is assumed that _ 
he is receiving a daily wage of 6 livres? and that his ‘effective’ daily - 

earnings are 5 livres.” 


— 


« 


Table 6. Hypothetical budgets of a journeyman carpenter in 1793 


and 1794 
: In June 1793 In June 1794 
(wage: 80 s.; ‘effective’ income 57 s.) (wage: 1205.; ‘effective’ income:100 s.) 
4 lb. bread 12/3. 6 Ib. bread OrSaee 
Rent 6s. Rent 6s. 
1% litres wine 2458. 2 litres wine 30s. 
4 lb. meat Qs. 2/5 lb. meat 6.57% 
Balance for vegetables, Balance for vegetables, 
oil, clothing, etc. 6s. oil, clothing, etc. 40 Ss. 
Total 57S. Total 100 s. 


* The higher figure for bread that appears in this budget owes its presence to two 
considerations: (1) the higher total consumption of bread at this time than in 
1789-93 (see p. 258 n. 5, above); (2) the enforced reduction in the amount of meat 
consumed owing to the introduction of a ration of } 1b. per head every 5 days (see 
p. 258, above). As this worker’s full quota of meat only amounts to ? lb. per day 
(4 1b. x 4 x 4), it is assumed that he would compensate himself by a larger purchase 
of bread. 


If the improvement in living standards that this budget suggests? can 
be assumed to be of a more general application, why did the mass of the 
wage-earners and sans-culottes desert Robespierre and allow his enemies to 
overthrow him so easily on the night of g-10 Thermidor? Mathiez has 
pointed to the dissatisfaction of the workers with the Committee and the 
Commune over wages;* and it is true that, after the removal of the 
Hébertists in March, 1794, the Robespierrist majority aroused the hostility 
of the wage-earners by their insistence on maintaining some semblance of 
the ‘maximum des salaires’ at a time that was particularly favourable to 
the pressing of claims for higher wages. Hence, the main social movements 
of the spring and summer of 1794 were wages movements rather than 
movements in shops and markets over food supplies; and, during this 
time, the Committee sternly rejected the claims of arms workers, potters, 
carpenters, tobacco workers, water-carriers, printers and riverside workers 


1 See p. 258 and 259, n. 4, above. 

® T have here assumed a higher ratio than previously of ‘effective’ earnings to nominal daily 
wages owing to the adoption, in the autumn of 1793, of the Revolutionary Calendar, which 
reduced official holidays to one per 10-day period (décade). While this principle was rigorously 
enforced in the arms workshops from November 1793 onwards (cf. Richard, op. cit. p. 699), it 
cannot, however, be assumed to have operated in industry generally, particularly as it roused. 
stern opposition among the workers. The ratio here adopted is, frankly, a compromise. 

* It will be seen that, having increased his consumption of bread and wine over that of 1793; 
the carpenter has a far more generous margin for the purchase of eggs (uncontrolled), oils, 
clothing, etc. On the other hand, he may be forced, by the shortage of certain essentials, to buy 
at inflated prices on the ‘black market’. On balance, however, it would appear that his general” 
position has substantially improved. 

* See Mathiez, op. cit. ch. 10 ‘Le Maximum des Salaires’. 
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and even sent the leaders of the potters and tobacco workers before the 
Revolutionary Tribunal.1 In addition, the wage-earners could not be 
other than alarmed by the publication on 23 July of the Commune’s 
“maximum des salaires’, which strictly accorded with the provisions of 
the law of 29 September in respect of wages; so much so that it provoked 
demonstrations of protest at the City Hall on 9 Thermidor itself;? and it 
was readily believed (and hoped) that the removal of Robespierre would 
allow wages to resume their upward course unchecked. 4 


5. fuly 1794-Mav 1795 

Having disposed of Robespierre and his principal associates, the Thermi- 
dorians lost little time in dismantling their system of government, in 
purging the Revolutionary Committees of their Jacobin personnel and 
in drastically relaxing economic controls.5 In October 1794, the Maxi- 
mum legislation was so amended as to allow prices to rise to a level two- 
thirds above that of June 1790; and, on 23 December, the Maximum laws 
were virtually abolished: the price of rationed bread was still maintained 
at 12 sous for the 4 lb. loaf (though bread was now allowed, in addition, 
to be sold freely on the ‘open’ market); the basic meat ration of } Ib. 
every 5 days was also retained, at its new price of 21 sous per lb.; otherwise, 
prices were now free to find their ‘natural’ level. The inflationary move- 
ment thus set in motion is reflected in the steady fall of the assignat from 
36 per cent in July to 28 per cent in October, 24 per cent in November, 
20 per cent in December, 17 per cent in February and to 74 per cent in 
May 1795.’ 

The consequences of the new policy were to prove disastrous for the 
common people of Paris. Already in November, a police agent reported: 


Complaints and murmurs are continually heard. The long delays in obtaining 
rationed bread, the shortage of flour, the high prices, in markets and squares, 
of bread, firewood, wine, coal, vegetables and potatoes, the price of which is 
increasing daily in the most alarming manner, are plunging the people into 
a state of wretchedness and despair that is easy to imagine.?® 


We see, then, developing, side by side with the ‘closed’ market, still sub- 
ject to restriction, an ‘open’ market not only in unrationed goods—eggs, 


1 See A. Soboul and G. Rudé, ‘Le maximum des Salaires du 5 thermidor,’ Ann. Hist. Réo. 
Frang. no. 134 (Jan.—Mar. 1954). 2 Thid. 

3 Arch. Nat. AF 47, plaq. 366. 

4 It was later reported by a brush-maker of the Section des Lombards that his workpeople had 
greeted the news of the fall of Robespierre and his principal associates with the observation, 
‘That puts paid to the Maximum’, and promptly put in for a 33 % increase to their wages! 
(See R. Cobb, ‘Une “coalition” des gargons brossiers de la Section des Lombards’, Ann. Hist. de la 
Rév. Frang. no. 130 (Jan.—March 1953), pp. 67-70.) 

5 For the best short account of this process, see G. Lefebvre, Les Thermidoriens (Paris, 1946). 

6 Cf. Harris, pp. 145-6. 7 See Hawtrey, loc. cit. 5 Harris, p. 186. 

8 Yet Harris is right to point out that continued Government subsidies in respect of bread 
and meat probably saved Parisians from the utter depths of calamity suffered by the mass of 
the population in regions where controls had been taken off altogether. (Op. cit. p. 99.) 

9 Arch. Nat. F? 3688 (4) (my own translation). 
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firewood, butter, oil and vegetables—but in meat and bread as well. With 
the repeal of the Maximum laws and the constantly increasing shortages 
of every article entering into the wage-earner’s budget,* not only did the 


Parisian menu peuple have to purchase all commodities other than bread 


and meat at the higher, ‘famine’ prices now prevailing, but the inability 
of the Government to honour its undertaking to provide sufficient quantities 
of bread and meat at the controlled price? forced them to spend an ever 
higher proportion of their income on bread and meat in the ‘open’ 
market.2 Thus, for the first time since the autumn of 1791, the price of 
bread reappeared as a social problem. Its importance may be judged 
from the rise in the price of a pound of bread on the ‘open’ market from 
25 sous on 28 March (already eight times its controlled price) to 65 sous 
on 11 April; to 6 livres on 21 April; to g livres on 11 May; while, a week 
later—two days before the outbreak of the first Prairial—it had risen to 
16 livres.4 Meanwhile, as the daily reports of the police reveal, the price 
of unrationed meat, of wine, butter, eggs, potatoes (becoming increasingly 
an essential part of the Parisian’s diet), vegetables and firewood rose 
sharply in January and February and, again, in March and April.® 

In Table 7 the prices of a number of important consumer goods in 
April 1795 are contrasted with their prices in June 1790.°® 

Unfortunately, information regarding the movement of wages during 


1 For repeated popular complaints due to high prices and shortages, see Aulard, La Réaction 
Thermidorienne, 1, 406-92, 500-17, 560-7, 652-63. 

2 On 16 March 1795, the Convention decreed that persons ‘living by the toil of their hands’ 
should receive a daily ration of 14 lb. of bread and all others a ration of 1 Ib. per head (L’ Ancien 
Moniteur (Réimpression), xxi, 700). On 27 March, workers in the Temple Section were de- 
manding that this pledge be honoured (Aulard, of. cit. 1, 608). Indeed, it is apparent from the 
daily reports of the police that it was rarely, if ever, honoured. For the chronic shortage of meat 
during 1795, see Harris, p. 107. 

3 During the year 1795 the proportion spent on bread in the ‘open’ market appears to have 
averaged around 40%: at this time, the Government was contributing daily 1,300 sacks of 
flour, earmarked for the rationed loaf, out of a total consumption in Paris of 2,150 sacks (Harris 
pp. 107, 154). It would be surprising, however, if this proportion were not exceeded, ecu 
possibly to faulty distribution or to ‘leakage’ into the ‘open’ market, particularly during the 
critical months March—May. (Cf. the almost continuous complaints, during this period, that 
this or that body of citizens had only received 4, 4 or $lb. bread per head, or even no bread at 
all—see Aulard, vol. 1, passim, and numerous documents in Arch. Nat., series F?, and Arch. 
Préf. Pol., series Aa.) 

In this connexion, it should be noted that a decree of the Committee of Public Safety of 
31 March 1795 debarred lodging-house keepers, for a short while at least, from obtaining any 
rationed goods (i.e. bread and meat) for themselves or their lodgers—a measure which inevitably 
compelled a considerable proportion of the wage-earners (building workers were particularly 
numerous among the population of the chambres garnies) to obtain all supplies on the ‘open’ 
market. A police report of 2 April considers this decree to be largely responsible for the participa- 
tion of wage-earners in the insurrection of 12 Germinal (1 April). (See A. Aulard, of. cit. 1 627.) 

* Cf. Aulard, 1, 610, 654, 675, 715, 729. Thus, already by the end of April, the price ofasingle 
pound of bread on the ‘open’ market would account for three-quarters of the ‘effective’ dail 
earnings of a labourer at a time when he would be lucky if he could count on a daily Leen 
of 2 lb. of bread for himself and family at the controlled price. (For the ‘effective’ earnings of a 
labourer, see p. 263 below; for almost daily complaints throughout April that the ration of 
bread had, in effect, been reduced to $ or a $lb. per head (or, even, to nothing at all), see 
Aulard, 1, 627-94.) ® Ibid. 1, 360-520 (January-February), 520-694 (March-April) 

§ Prices for June 1790—with the exception of the price of bread—are from the Enquéte de es 
1793; those for April 1795—again with the exception of the price of bread (see p. 261 above) — 
are from Aulard, 1, 627-94. : 
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this period is extremely scanty. Though the Thermidorians were quick to 
exploit the difficulties that their predecessors encountered in trying to curb 
the upward movement in wages in the summer of 1794 and criticized the 
“maximum des salaires’ of the former Paris Commune as being ‘in- 
sufficient’ and ‘arbitrary’,1 they made no appreciable amendments to the 
Paris scales, gave a cold reception to further applications for higher pay? 
and, by their deliberate fostering of inflation and of the freely competitive 


Table 7. Prices in April 1795 contrasted with June 1790 


(All prices are for lb. weight unless otherwise stated.) 


June 1790 April 1795 % increase of 

Commodities (1) (2) (2) over (1) 
Bread (unrationed) aes. 65-120 s. + 3,260 
Wine (per litre) IOs. 59s. + 4.90 
Meat (unrationed) IOS. 1508. + 1,400 
Butter 14s. 160-180 s. + 1,415 
Eggs (per 25) SORE 140-160 s. +615 
Potatoes (per bushel) 148. 200-320 s. + 1,750 
Firewood (per 56 cu. ft.) 11. 12s. 170 1. + 685* 


* Figures in this column are approximate. 


‘open’ market, considerably undermined the gains that had been won by 
the wage-earners. Though nominal wages appear, by April-May, to have 
advanced substantially over July 1794, the purchasing power of the workers 
must have fallen back to, or considerably below, that of 1790. This would 
appear from the only two examples of wages for these months that I have 
seen—the first that of two labourers who, though paid 10-12 livres per day 
in April, claimed to be worse off than previously on a wage of 30 sous;4 
the second that of a mathematical instrument maker who, in May, was 
receiving a daily wage of 15-20 livres.® While this is clearly too slender 
a basis on which to construct an index of wages of more than very limited 
validity, we may perhaps obtain some general indication of the rise or 
fall in the purchasing power of wages since 1790 by relating the increased 
nominal earnings of these two sets of workers to the rise in prices of 
selected consumer goods over the same period. The results are summarized 
in Table 8. 

While the over-all decline in real wages indicated by these figures may 
appear to be relatively slight, it must be remembered that the year 
1790 was a year of low wages and low ‘effective’ earnings and that, had 
a comparison been made with June 1793 or June 1794, the drop in real 


1 Arch, Nat. AF II 80. 2 Cf. Biollay, p. 3. 

® See, for example, the new Committee of Public Safety’s threat to imprison port-workers 
asking for wages in excess of the revised ‘maximum’ of 15 August 1794 (Arch. Nat. AF II 80); 
and the cold reception given by the Convention to the petitions of the arms workers for higher 
wages on 31 October, 17 and 25 November 1794 (Procés-Verbaux de la Convention Nationale, xii, 
1323 XLIX, 2443; I, 115). 4 Aulard, 1, 658. 

5 Arch, Nat. F? 4669, doss. 5. The case is that of Dénot who, as an unemployed cook, had, 
on 14 July 1789, won notoriety by chopping off the head of de Launay, governor of the Bastille, 
with a butcher’s knife (Arch. Nat. Y 12833). 
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earnings would have appeared much greater. The position in April-May, 
therefore, suggests a sharp reversion to the lean period of the early Revolu- 
tion—a position, incidentally, that was to become worse in the course of 
the year.? 

Table 8. Earnings index and prices index, April 1795 


Base period June 1790= 100. 


D Occupation Earnings* Prices} 
Labourer 905 goo 
Instrument maker 739 goo 


* This column represents ‘effective’ daily earnings in April 1795 as a percentage of 
‘effective’ daily earnings in June 1790. I have here assumed a proportion of ‘effective’ 
earnings to wages of 3 to 4, which is lower than that previously assumed for 1794 (see 
Table 6, above). This is due to indications of unemployment given in the reports of 
police agents and suggested by the closing of the ateliers d’armes in February. 

+ The price index here used is taken from Harris (pp. 107-8). In drawing up this 
index, a weight of 3 was given to bread and a weight of 1 to each of the following: 
eggs, potatoes, soap, fuel, butter, meat (beef, veal and pork are combined as one). 
Further, in the case of rationed goods, it was assumed that one-third of the bread and 
one-half of the meat were purchased in the ‘open’ market. 

It is evident that, if the proportion of bread purchased during April in the ‘open’ 
market proved, as I have suggested, to be considerably higher than the figure of one- 
third assumed by Harris, the index figure of g00 for this month would have to be 
appreciably raised. However, for lack of more precise evidence, I have preferred to 
accept Harris’s estimate. 


Space will only permit a brief glance at the social movements of this 
period; but they serve to underline these conclusions. The Parisian sans- 
culottes had been left confused and leaderless by the coup d’état of Thermidor, 
which they had done so little to avert. Even the movement of wages, apart 
from a number of petitions of the arms workers, petered out as the inten- 
tions of the new Committee became clear. But after the New Year a social 
movement developed in response to the Convention’s inflationary policy 
and was to gain powerful momentum before it exploded in the desperate 
outbreaks of Germinal and Prairial. The rising cost of living, the closing 
of the ateliers d’armes in February, the persecution of Jacobins, the extra- 
vagance of the new rich, the arrogance of the middle-class youth (or 
muscadins) were all to play their part in stimulating this movement; but, 
above all, it was the high price and shortage of bread—at times reduced 
to a ration of 3 or 4 ounces—that gave it continuity and coherence. Both 
insurrections adopted as their slogan, ‘Bread and the Constitution of 
1793’; yet the driving motive was that of hunger.? But the spur of hunger 

1 In November 1795; bread was sold on the ‘open’ market at 24 livres per Ib., in December 
at 45-50 livres, and in May 1796 at 80 livres per Ib.; while the market price for meat rose from 
75 livres per lb. in January 1796 to 97 livres in March (E. Levasseur, Histoire des Glasses Ouvriéres 
en France de 1789 a 1870 (2nd edition, 2 vols.; Paris, 1903), 1, 236-44). 

* This is abundantly clear both from the opinions of police agents, published by Aulard, and 
from the statements of the numerous persons arrested between January and May. (See Arch. 
Préf. Pol. series Aa, nos. 50, 71, 78, 80, 136, 153, 216, 241, 251; Arch. Nat. W 546-8 (Commission 


Militaire of 1-4 Prairial) ; and, above all, the papers of the Comité de Sareté Géné 
: ) nérale, th t 
important of which are in the Archives Nationales, series F?.) a 
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was not sufficient to achieve results: for lack of leadership and political 
purpose the movement was crushed, and the sans-culottes were not to rise 
again as a social force for 35 years.1 

We may now attempt a brief summary. After the ‘famine’ year of 
1789, when bread was almost continuously in short supply and (when 
obtainable) swallowed up a disproportionate amount of the incomes of the 
wage-earners and menu peuple, we saw a slight fall in prices and rise in real 
wages during the period 1790 to September 1791. Already in the autumn 
of that year the rise in the price of bread threatened to recreate the condi- 
tions of 1789; and we have seen that this was followed by a sharp rise in 
the prices of all commodities, particularly of colonial products, in the early 
months of 1792, consequent upon the hoarding, speculation and shortages 
arising from the approach of war. This movement was partly arrested in 
the summer and autumn of 1792, but reappeared more sharply in the 
early months of 1793. A review of wages and prices in June 1793 sug- 


~ gested, however, that, partly owing to the subsidized provision of cheap 


bread, wages caught up with commodity prices as a whole. Yet this 
equilibrium was again disturbed by the continued rise in prices and the 
chronic scarcity of bread during the summer and autumn. We then saw 
that the energetic measures of control and requisition carried out by the 
Committee of Public Safety arrested the inflationary movement, ensured 
a comparative adequacy of supplies, stabilized the prices of essentials at 
at a level not far exceeding that of 1790, and, though keeping the wages 
movement in check, allowed real wages to rise substantially. After the 
fall of Robespierre, we saw that this policy was abandoned by his successors 
and that there was a steep upward movement in the prices of all com- 
modities—including, in effect, of bread—and the consequent reversion of 
the Parisian menu peuple to the famine conditions of 1789. 

A general conclusion that here emerges is that an essential condition 
for the relative prosperity of the Parisian wage-earners, artisans and small 
shopkeepers lay, during this whole period, in the provision of cheap and 
plentiful bread: where that condition was lacking—as it was in 1789, in 
early 1790, for a period in 1791-2, in the summer and autumn of 1793 
and, most strikingly, in the spring and summer of 1795—the menu peuple 
suffered great hardship. From this arises the further conclusion that, 
during the revolutionary period as a whole, despite the social upheaval 
and war-time shortage and inflation, the material conditions of the com- 
mon people of Paris tended to improve. Though there were periodic set- 
backs in 1791-3, there was a relatively continuous and substantial 
improvement above the famine conditions of 1789 until their reappearance 
in 1795. 

Our study has indicated, too, how responsive the popular movement 
was, at every stage, to any shortage or upward fluctuation in the price of 
essential consumer goods, particularly of bread. Although the special 


1 For a more detailed treatment of this movement, see my article, ‘The motives of popular 
insurrection in Paris during the French Revolution’, The Bulletin of the Institute of Historical 


Research, xxv (May 1953), 53-74- 
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concern of the common people for the supply of cheap and adequate food 
often merged with, and lent strength to, the political aims of the revolu- 
tionary leaders (as in July and October 1789 and in the spring and summer 
of 1793), and although some popular movements—such as the agitation 
leading up to the Champ de Mars demonstration in the summer of 1791 
or the overthrow of the monarchy in June-August 1792—were essentially 
political in character, the most typical and continuous of the popular 
movements were closely concerned with the issues of prices and supplies. 
So it was in the summer and autumn months of 1789, in the grocery riots 
of February 1792 and 1793, in the so-called ‘Hébertist’ insurrection of 
September 1793 and, most emphatically of all, in the final, desperate 
risings of April and May 1795. It is not suggested, however, that these 
movements owed their impetus solely to short-term economic factors. The 
motives inspiring them are, of course, far more diverse and must ultimately 
be traced to the complex of economic, social and political relations which 
the Revolution in part created and in part inherited from the Old Régime. 
A detailed study of French popular movements in the century preceding 
the Revolution has yet to be made; but it would be surprising if it were 
to reveal a pattern closely identical with that of similar movements 
arising during the revolutionary years themselves. Though sharp upward 
fluctuations in food prices were not uncommon under the Old Ré- 
gime and provoked repeated protest and public disturbance, yet the 
riots thus occasioned could not but be of a different order from those 
of 1789-95, because the particular social and political relations—not to 
mention the peculiar insurrectionary temper—of the Revolution were 
lacking? 

At various stages of the Revolution there were, as we have seen, strikes 
and other movements for higher wages: in August-September 1789, in 
April-June 1791, in the early summer of 1793, in the spring and summer 
of 1794. Yet in relation to the popular movement as a whole, these were 
of secondary importance, and they were rarely provoked by sharp upward 
movements in the prices of food. It is, in fact, significant that the most 
substantial of them—the movements of April—June 1791 and of January— 
July 1794—took place at times of a shortage of labour and of falling or 
stable prices; and that the latter movement collapsed when the Thermi- 
dorians relaxed controls and reverted to a policy of high prices and 
inflation. 

These conclusions by no means exhaust the deductions that may be 
drawn from an examination of the movements of prices and wages and 
their impact on social movements during the Revolution. Quite apart 


* See D. Mornet, Les Origines Intellectuelles de la Révolution Francaise (Paris, 1933), pp. 444-5. 

* ‘The same strictures apply to the revolutionary period itself after the defeat of the insurrections 
of Germinal and Prairial. How else are we to explain the collapse of the popular movement 
after this date notwithstanding the continued, and even accelerated, rise in the prices of all 
essentials in the latter half of 1795 (see p. 264 n. 1, above)? 

For a discussion of the relative importance of political and economic factors in stimulating” 
popular participation in insurrectionary movements during the Revolution, see my afore- 
mentioned article in the Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research (cf. p. 265 n. 1, above) 
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BLACKWELL HALL FACTORS, 1795-1799 


By CONRAD GILL 


books and papers relating to the trade of cloth factors in London 

during the years 1795-9.1 The firm, Hanson and Mills, to which 
these documents belonged, dealt, like many other factors of the time, in 
the central cloth market in Blackwell Hall, adjoining the Guildhall. Most 
of the material left by them consists of copies of their letters to clothiers in 
Gloucester, Somerset and Wiltshire, for West of England broadcloth was 
their chief article of trade. This correspondence shows only a part of the 
firm’s dealings, and unfortunately no ledgers and very few accounts have 
been preserved. But the material that remains is interesting and valuable. 
It throws light on the general methods of the factors’ trade, and shows 
clearly their relations with the manufacturers, the subject of so much 
controversy in earlier times. 

Our knowledge of the previous history of the cloth factors comes 
chiefly from the writings of discontented clothiers who chafed at their 
dependence on ‘these useless drones in the human hive’. We cannot 
follow here the details of their complaints, but clearly the real ground of 
unrest was the feeling of subservience to the factors, who found a market 
for the cloth, supplied the raw wool, and furnished the credit without 
which the looms and wheels would soon have been idle. The grievance 
was not so much the cost of these services, which was probably reasonable, 
as the power of a factor to make or mar the fortunes of the clothiers who 
dealt with him.? 

Agitation led in 1696 to the passing of a statute which sought without 
success to restore the freedom of the clothiers. There followed a long 
period of calm, until 1739, when some clothiers, disputing with their 
workers over the level of wages, laid the blame on the factors, who were 
accused of forcing down prices, and so making impossible the payment 
of good wages. But this was the last concerted attack. When, in 1757, 
there was fresh trouble in the industry (due in large measure to war 
and bad harvests) no one blamed the factors. At the time of Hanson’s 
correspondence the importance of their share in the trade was unquestioned. 

In 1795, when the extant correspondence began, the firm had been in 
existence for more than fifty years. Francis Hanson, the senior member, 


\ MONG the records of the Court of Chancery there is a collection of 


* Public Record Office, C 113, 16-18. It was through the kindness of Lord Greene and Sir 
C. T. Flower, when they were respectively Master of the Rolls and Deputy Keeper of the Public 
Records, that the opportunity was given me to make use of this collection. I am also indebted to 
the ‘Trustees of the Leverhulme Research Fellowships; for this study of the cloth factors’ records 
is incidental to a wider inquiry begun with the help of a F ellowship. 

* A summary of the complaints is given in R. B. Westerfield’s Middlemen in English Business 
(Yale Univ. Press, 1915), pp. 296-304. Several of the pamphlets in which they are put forward 
or answered are quoted in J. Smith’s Memoirs of Wool (London, 1747), vols. 1 and 1. 
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was formerly in partnership with a man named Everett, probably con- 
nected with F. and N. Everett, a firm of West Country clothiers who had 
large dealings in London. Hanson lived in Tyndall Place, Islington, at 
that time on the edge of the country, but in a district of growing popula- 
tion. His offices were at numbers 8 and g Cateaton Street, close-to Black- 
well Hall. In 1795 he took a new partner, Benjamin Mills, described in 
many of the letters as ‘a gentleman of fortune and respectability’. It was 
well that Mills had both these assets to support him, for some lean years 
were ahead. 

Their main business, like that of all factors, was to adjust supply and 
demand. They did so partly by telling the clothiers as precisely as possible 
what they should make. On the other hand they also undertook to find, 
if they could, a demand for the existing supply, by offering to buyers the 
‘resting’ cloths which the makers had sent to them. The buyers were 
merchants engaged in the export trade, or wholesale drapers in London 
-or the provinces who organized the home market. In dealing with 
clothiers the firm always referred to the buyers of cloth by the cryptic 
term ‘our friends’, and never mentioned their names. From the corre- 
spondence we learn some of the names of buyers, but few of the letters 
were addressed to them, and the methods of selling the cloth have to be 
inferred largely from scattered references. Therefore we must be content 
with no more than a piecemeal account of the buyers and their trade, 
and must devote our attention mainly to the factors’ dealings with the 
clothiers, a subject on which there is much more information. 

A few words should be said first of the cloths which were the chief 
articles of trade. The best kind of broadcloth was known as superfine. 
Cloths of this quality were in great demand. Some of the leading makers 
were able to sell their superfines for at least 175. a yard, and if the dye- 
stuffs were expensive the cost might be much higher. Other cloths, not 
quite so fine but still of good quality, were known (in descending order) 
as supers, ladies’, and liveries. There was also a large trade in cassimeres 
—twilled fabrics, much used for suitings. Cassimeres might be dyed in 
plain colours, or printed with small patterns on a coloured ground, or 
again they might be made of mixed yarns. Their appearance was rather 
like that of very fine serges. Most of the cloths preserved in Hanson and 
Mills’s pattern books are excellent in appearance and texture, evenly 
spun and woven, finished with a delightfully soft and smooth nap, and 
well dyed in pleasant colours. In the pattern books rather more than 
thirty colours were named, about a third of them in the group which 
ranged from fawn to deep brown. Defoe wrote that the dyeworks of 
Gloucestershire produced ‘the beautifullest scarlets and other grain 
colours that are anywhere in England, and perhaps in any part of the 
world’.! The same praise might have been given at the latter end of the 
century. 

About fifty firms supplied the cloth which passed through Hanson and 
Mills’s warehouse. The names of rather more than half a dozen appear 

1 Tour through England, Letter v1. 
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very often in letters and pattern books. Much of their trade followed long- 
established custom. A clothier would make for stock some cloths of the 
kinds and colours which best suited his trade. When a few pieces were 
ready—or the half-pieces known as ends—they were sent by wagon to 
London to be stored in the factors’ warehouse. A letter of advice, with 
patterns of the cloth, went by mail coach and arrived a short time before 
the cloth. In his letter the maker stated the price, in shillings per yard, 
which he hoped to receive for his pieces. 

The cloth was arranged in piles in the warehouse: at any given time 
three hundred or more pieces might be kept in stock. When a merchant 
asked for cloths similar to some of those in the store, the pieces which 
seemed to the factor to meet the demand were sent to his ‘friend’ on 
approval. Cloths still unsold were said to be ‘resting’: those sent on 
approval were described as ‘out’. An inventory of cloths in the store, 
made in the summer of 1796, shows that about 40 per cent of the pieces 
were out at that time. If the merchant was satisfied he bought the cloth 
for cash or credit. This method of dealing was satisfactory to him when 
material of the right quality and the right colour was available. Speed 
was often essential to his trade, and the factors’ store gave him immediate 
supplies. It also gave him certainty, for he knew exactly what he was 
buying. Such trade had some attraction for the clothiers as well, since it 
left them free to decide the kind and amount of cloth that they should 
make. There was also some risk, for an unexpected change in demand 
might cause good cloth to lose its market. 

But when a piece rested for a long time the reason was nearly always 
a defect in the quality or the colour: the best cloth, as a rule, was sold 
quickly. One of the lists of resting cloths shows that in June, 1795, N. and 
J. Cross of Trowbridge, very able and successful manufacturers, had 
fifty-one pieces in the warehouse, and thirty-six ‘out’. A fortnight later 
all their cassimeres had been sold, and Hanson sent his congratulations. 
Early in the next year he reported that their stock of resting cloths was 
‘in galloping consumption’. Another skilful maker, J. Clark, also of 
Trowbridge, learnt in the middle of 1795 that all his resting cloths were 
sold, and that a fresh stock to replace them would be welcome. Clothiers 
whose standard was lower were urged to follow the example of these firms, 
whose plan was ‘to make their cloth of such quality as to insure the sale’. 

The description of the factors’ trade given so far has referred to the goods 
sent on the clothier’s initiative to rest in the warehouse until they were 
bought by a merchant. The second method improved on this system of 
chance consignments, since it guided the clothiers in the choice of the 
pieces which they should send. By conversation in the office, in Blackwell 
Hall, and in the coffee houses, and by watching the trend of fashion, factors 
used to gather information about the probable course of demand, and 
made forecasts which they passed on to the clothiers. Makers of cassimeres, 
for instance, were told in 1795 that there was a demand for white pieces, 
not of the natural colour of wool, but carefully bleached and dressed. On 


1 The patterns were usually about half an inch wide, and rather less than two inches long. 
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this occasion the cloth must be ‘very pure white’, ‘a beautiful silver hue’, 
assuredly not like some pieces sent by a maker early in the next year, 


which were ‘so full of whitening as to be quite nasty’. The firm which was 


advised to make the bleached cassimeres was told at the same time that 
cloths of various other colours could be sold—lemon buff, good and varied 
drabs, a small number of scarlets; and a few days later dark blue supers 
were mentioned. Black superfines should be made with special care 
because “some gentlemen were very particular in the article of mourning’. 
At a time of active trade details were given of several colours of broad- 
cloths, ‘of which’, Hanson said, ‘we can sell any quantity at present’. 
This was a good method of trading. If the factors anticipated the 
demand accurately, cloths would be ready when they were wanted, and 
as they would come fresh from the packing room there could be no risk of 
damage through resting. Nevertheless there was one chance of failure. 
Factors could not always sell ‘any quantity’, and as several firms of 


factors, and many clothiers, competed to supply the goods, they might 


among them overstock the market. In this way a glut of broadcloths and 
carpetings was brought about in 1795, when people were ‘hawking about 
supers and superfines at reduced prices’, and the town began ‘to swarm 
with kalmucks’. 

The most exact method, constantly used by Hanson and Mills, was to 
send orders, often accompanied by patterns to be matched, for definite 
quantities of cloth. This kind of trade, when it worked smoothly, gave the 
clothier a guaranteed sale, and provided the merchant with the precise 
goods that he needed. But for two reasons it often failed. In the first 
place, the pattern might not be accurately copied. Although the fabric 
and the finish might be right, even a careful and experienced craftsman 
might not always produce exactly the shade of colour required. If the 
cloth were a mixture, the arrangement of the different yarns, and the 
colour of each separate yarn, had to be in accordance with the pattern. 
Faults in copying patterns were common, though it is true that the best 
clothiers usually overcame the difficulties, and Hanson was able to say 
of one of them,‘ Mr Blagden’s colours scarcely ever miss’. 

The second disadvantage of trading by means of orders was that the 
cloth had often to be supplied in great haste. The date, which was 
generally given in a shipping order, might be uncomfortably near. It was 
sometimes learnt that a ship would be available unexpectedly; or a captain 
would announce that he intended to leave earlier than the merchant had 
anticipated, and there would be a rush to send consignments on board. 
In the autumn there was commonly pressure to prepare bales of cloth for 
the last voyage of the season. Such trade caused anxiety to factors and 
clothiers alike. Hanson often sent warnings that the time for fulfilling 
an order was almost past. He urged the makers to send goods by the 
first wagon bound for London, or if there were only a few pieces, by the 
first coach. Sometimes he had to report that a consignment had actually 
arrived too late. The fundamental difficulty was that if the manufacture 
of fine cloth were rushed, its quality would almost certainly be impaired. 
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Care was needed at every stage, and this implied steady, unhurried work. 
The factors understood the dilemma very well, but they had to do their 
utmost to provide the required number of pieces at the stated time. 

Quality must sometimes have been sacrificed to speed, but in general 
one of the most important of a factor’s functions was to maintain the 
standard of manufacture. In earlier times official aulnagers had examined 
and measured cloth, and if they were satisfied had sealed it. The system 
had never been very effective, and in the end it became a matter of routine.* 
The factors did more than aulnagers had ever done, for they strove con- 
stantly to ensure that the pieces which passed through their warehouses 
should be not only of the right dimensions, but also as free as possible from 
faults of any kind; and this part of their work was by no means a formality, 
for success in trade depended on the maintenance of standards. This was 
particularly true of factors such as Hanson and Mills, who dealt in the 
finest broadcloths. The ultimate buyers of their goods paid a high price 
and expected to have flawless cloth in return. Retail tailors or drapers, 
and wholesale merchants, were bound, therefore, to be very careful in 
making their purchases, and it was the factors’ responsibility to furnish 
cloth which would satisfy the exacting demand. 

There were three ways of keeping up standards. Occasionally the 
clothiers would be praised for their fine work; but commendation was 
rare, for it was expected that all cloths sent for sale in this high-class trade 
would be of very good quality. 

A second method, more often used, was to encourage the clothiers by 
promising them that if they did their utmost to make good cloth they 
would be rewarded by a ready demand. Hanson’s ‘good friends’ F. and 
N. Everett and Co. were assured that ‘neatness and a very fine quality... 
with a rich lustre’ would almost certainly bring quick sales. Of other 
cloths he said: ‘Keep up the quality as that alone will sell them while the 
market is full of goods’; and he pointed out that the way to meet the 
competition of machine-made fabrics was to offer goods of the highest 
quality and the finest workmanship. 

More common than exhortations to do good work were the complaints 
of shortcomings. Clothiers whose work was usually sound were told of 
their faults, but not seriously taken to task. The best makers, when their 
work was defective, were warned with reluctance, almost apologetically. 
But some criticisms were sharp and outspoken, for Hanson was not afraid 
of offending the less skilful makers. Two clothiers, whose names appear 
from time to time in the later correspondence, had some disagreeable 
dealings with the factors. Hanson told one of them that in spite of great 
efforts to dispose of his ‘inferior and coarse goods’ only one piece had been 
sold in four months: the rest of his cloth had been returned as often as it 
was sent out. ‘The other maker was advised to sell his cloth ‘in the country’ : 
it was ‘infamous’, and so much below the general standard that there was 
no demand for it in London. The last letter to this clothier told him that 


* Aulnage was brought to an end, though not immediately, by the statute 11 Wm. III, 
C. 20. 
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_ he could never before have ‘been connected with a respectable factor’s 


house’, 

All these criticisms imply that the cloth had been inspected at some 
stage, but it is not quite clear which pieces were examined by the factors. 
Possibly they did not take responsibility for resting cloths; the merchant 
himself could decide whether to keep or reject them. But when orders 
were sent to the clothiers, the factors may have inspected and measured 
the pieces because it was their duty to see that the merchants’ orders 
were properly carried out. 

It happens that lists have been preserved of all the cloths received, and 
of those inspected, between January and July 1796. If these lists represent 
the normal conditions of trade, we may conclude that the factors inspected 
rather more than half the cloths passing through their warehouse. The 
reports on flaws were usually very brief. Some cloths had stains, uneven 
colour, old colour, bracks, broken ground, or burlholes; some were 


~ described as mildewy, very thin, blotchy, very coarse, full of dust and foul, 


or comprehensively as very bad; but about three-quarters of the pieces 
had no defect of any kind. In the same year a separate report on a consign- 
ment of about sixty pieces ended with this favourable comment: ‘The 
Above Cloth are good Wool and Good Spinning But very Long Wool shall 
be Glad to no wether I am to put them in Press.’ 

The man who inspected these pieces may have been in business on his 
own account, and some services, especially dressing by clothworkers and 
packing, were regularly done by independent firms. Clothworkers had 
often to give a fresh finish to cloths which had become ‘stale’, or had been 
rubbed and perhaps crumpled on the journey by wagon or coach. Their 
service might be very useful in making the goods more marketable. 
Hanson told one firm of clothiers who had complained of the cost of 
re-finishing, ‘*Tis to the clothworkers next to our exertions that we are 
indebted for getting rid of those old stale cloths’. 

The other service—that of the packers—was still more frequent and 
important. The packer, John Yarnton, who regularly worked for Hanson 
and Mills, had a business of his own, and sent accounts periodically to the 
factors. Detailed instructions were given by the factors for the packing 
of every parcel or bale, and a register was kept of all the cloths sent out 
to be packed. The simplest packing, used when only a few cloths were to 
be sent together, consisted of a wrapping of stout paper, sometimes with 
a frame of boards. The charge for this service was 5d. or 6d. for each piece. 
A more thorough method was to cover the cloth with a tillot of canvas, 
then to frame it with boards and fasten it with ropes. The most careful 
packing, for export or for long journeys by land, involved the use of fillets 
of cloth, one fillet, as a rule for three or four pieces; and it cost from 1s. 9d. 
to 25. 6d. for every piece. Several reports of damage to cloth on the way to 
London from the West showed the need for thorough protection. On two 
occasions the trouble was due to carriers’ wagons overturning. When a 
large consignment was to be sent, it was packed in bales, each containing 
twenty or thirty cloths, tilloted, framed and roped. 
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the income of Hanson and Mills must have been made by their chat 
a percentage on sales. But of this important side of their busine 
learn very little from the existing records. In one letter it was said t 
a piece of cloth worth 12s. a yard in ready money would cost 145. if “fv 
credit’, presumably for at least a year, were allowed. The additional — 
charge of 2s. was made up of 1s. for commission and 1s. for ‘time’—the _ 
period allowed for credit. Another letter stated that 1s. was ‘for cash’, — 
and the other for ‘selling risk, etc.’. These payments, Hanson said, were 
‘the constant rule of the trade’, but had ‘been found by experience not 
enough’. From clothiers no commission was demanded: they paid only 
the cloth-workers’ charges and ‘cloth money’, which may have been an 
allowance for warehousing and other overhead expenses. It was quite 
small: on one occasion, and probably as a regular practice, it amounted 


Although the factors gained no commission from clothiers, they made 
profits in other ways, especially by the provision of credit. From the time 
when cloth factors first became a distinct group of traders they had under- 
taken some of the business of banking and finance. Credit was needed 
at every stage of manufacture and sale. Retail consumers, tailors and 
wholesale drapers, all expected to be allowed a long period for payment.1 
Exporting merchants, British and foreign, often demanded a yearormore. 
Clothiers, who had to buy raw material and to pay wages, could seldom 
allow much credit, but usually needed it themselves. This was the oppor- 
tunity of the factors. With support from bankers and financiers in London 
they were able to provide and organize credit, and to act as middlemen in - 
money as well as cloth. 

The central feature of their financial business was that clothiers who 
needed money were allowed to draw bills on them, based on the value of 
goods which the clothier had supplied. The factor’s office was thus an 
accepting house for the manufacturers. For them the system had great 
advantages. As bills were still a regular form of currency in domestic as 
well as overseas trade, drafts accepted by a firm such as Hanson and 
Mills, with a good reputation both in the City and in the industrial 
districts, could be used in making payments or discounted for ready 
money. 

The custom of the trade was that bills could be drawn as soon as the 
cloth was sold, but not earlier. When a clothier sent pieces to London on 
his own initiative he was not entitled to draw a bill on the factor as long 
as the cloth was resting. Some clothiers misunderstood or ignored this 
restriction, and tried to draw when their goods were dispatched. Warnings 
had to be sent to several clothiers that they were drawing too soon or too 

1 Cf. Defoe, Complete English Tradesman, (1727), p. 337: ‘How many thousands of families 


wear out their cloaths before they pay for them, and eat their dinner upon tick with the 
butcher?’ 


* There was a similar restriction in the Act of 1796. The notes to which clothiers were entitled 


under the terms of the Act were only granted when Cloth was sold: they were described as 
certificates of sale. 
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fast, and that if they continued to do so their drafts could not be ac- 
cepted. | | 

_ There was in practice a means by which clothiers could have credit 
before their cloth was sold. Factors allowed them to draw, each firm up 
to a prescribed limit, on the security of resting cloths, but treated their 
bills as loans. Two conditions were attached to these loans: they must not, 
without special leave, run beyond the value of the resting cloths; and the 
cloths themselves must be good, marketable commodities. Hanson re- 
peatedly wrote that he could not advance money on stale, unsaleable 
stock. When goods were definitely ordered the position was different, for 
they were virtually sold when they reached the factor’s warehouse, and 
the maker could at once draw a bill for the price. The loans were both 
convenient to the clothiers and profitable to the factors. Interest on loans 
was an important source of revenue; indeed it was said in 1739 that these 
financial dealings were the most valuable part of the factors’ business.? An 


- account of bills outstanding for the years 1796 and 1797 has been preserved 


among the papers of Hanson and Mills.’ It shows, as we should expect, 
that this undertaking, like the rest of their trade, was seasonal. There was 
a period of slackness in the winter; then in the spring more activity, which 
reached its height in the summer, but continued to the early autumn. 

Although merchants often demanded long credit they sometimes pre- 
ferred to pay cash in order to have the benefit of lower prices. It was for 
this reason that the clothiers were asked to fix both cash and credit prices 
when they consigned goods to London, and that Hanson and Mills, in 
sending out their statements of accounts, made a distinction between the 
clothiers who sold mainly for cash and those who dealt largely for credit. 

Another source of revenue was the trade in wool. This part of their 
business, of long standing as we have seen, was to some extent—perhaps 
to a large extent—based on commission, though Hanson and Mills 
certainly bought and sold wool on their own account. In the fine manu- 
facture at that time the makers used scarcely any other raw material than 
Spanish merino wool. In the eighteenth century English sheep farmers 
had come to think more of meat and less of wool, and English wool, even 
that of the West Country, had become coarser and longer, better suited 
for making worsted than for the broadcloth industry. Spanish wool had 
remained fine and consequently kept its value. 

The wool sold by Hanson and Mills came chiefly from two large firms, 
Charles Brook and Co., and Manuel della Torre and Co. The greater 
part of it was sent to those clothiers who had the most regular dealings 
with the factors. Although there was no rule in the matter, it was expected 
that the factors who provided wool would also receive the cloth that was 


i This was no new trouble. Defoe mentioned it in 1727 (op. cit. p. 354). Clothiers made 
a practice, he said, of sending cloth to the factors directly it was ready, and following it with 
a draft before there had been time to find a market for the cloth. The factor would then either 
sell the goods at a loss to meet the bills, or would refuse the bills and so baulk ‘both their business 
and their credit’. 

2 The Case between the Clothiers and Weavers (Smith, Memoirs, 1, 311). 
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made from it. Hanson explained that as his firm made only ‘small profits 
both on the materials and the manufactured article’, their ‘principal 
inducement’ in sending wool to the clothiers was ‘the hope of having some 
cloth from them’. 

As the good cloth, which was so important for the success of Hanson’s 
trade, could only be made from fine wool, he was very much interested in 
obtaining supplies of the highest grade, and having secured them he never 
failed to commend them to the clothiers. One consignment was ‘very good, 
fine hair’d, soft, clean wool’. Another was described as having ‘fine hair, 
good staple, and peculiar softness’: ‘I think’, said Hanson, ‘you do not 
often see its equal.’ When he had acquired a stock of material suitable for 
cassimeres, he said, ‘There is not a better wool in London’. His trade in 
general was in ‘the best of prime wools’. 

An enterprise which seemed gradually to absorb more of Hanson’s 
attention was the trade in North Country cloth. The manufacture both of 
woollens and of worsteds was increasing rapidly in Yorkshire, and a factor 
in London who could attract to his warehouse any considerable share of it 
would have a good prospect of expanding sales. An excellent supply of 
water, efficient machinery, and increasing skill, had all contributed to the 
growth of trade. To the old-established manufacture of kerseys and similar 
cloths there had been added the making of a variety of worsteds and the 
better qualities of woollens, so that Yorkshire was able to compete 
successfully with East Anglia in the production of ‘new draperies’, with 
the South-West in serges, with the West in cassimeres and even in super- 
fine broadcloths. A recent article in The Economic History Review gave 
reasons for believing that as early as 1750 competition from Yorkshire was 
affecting the trade of the eastern counties.1 In the latter years of the 
century, the period of Hanson’s letter books, similar competition was 
beginning to be felt in the West.? 

Hanson knew well the competitive power of the North Country industry, 
and he responded to it in two different ways. He often urged clothiers 
in the West to keep their trade by skill and enterprise, and by charging 
reasonable prices. At the same time he arranged that his own firm should 
share in the competing trade. The method of dealing in northern cloth 
differed from that of his main business, for instead of receiving goods from 
many clothiers, often sent on their initiative, he secured orders in London 
and passed them on to about half a dozen firms of middlemen in the West 
Riding. These middlemen were all described as merchants, though some 
were certainly clothiers as well.? To one of these firms Hanson gave in 
1799 a concise account of his trade in general. ‘Our commission concern’, 


* M. F. Lloyd Prichard, ‘The Decline of Norwich’, Econ. Hist. Rev. and ser. m1, (1951). 

* Report from the Committee on the Woollen Manufacture, 1806, p. 25. A table in this Report shows 
that the number of cloths, broad and narrow, fulled in a year, increased from 181,900 in 1780 to 
455,100 in 1800. Fulled cloths included those which would compete most directly with the 
western manufacture. 

3 E.g. J. and E, Brooke, of Hunslet Lane, Leeds, who were described in the Report of 1806 as 
being among the first four firms to set up factories in the district. Cf. Professor H. Heaton’s 
Yorkshire Woollen and Worsted Industries (Oxford, 1920), p. 388: ‘ Many merchants gained absolute 
control over production by becoming manufacturers themselves.’ 
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he wrote, ‘is principally confined to Spanish Wool and West Country 
Manufactures. We are nevertheless in the habit of executing orders in 
those Yorkshire Woollens which extend from the article of Fearnoughts, 
Blanketts, etc., to Superfine Broads. This part of our concern is, however, 
comparatively small.’ —— 
The cloths indicated in this letter were more varied than those coming 
from the West of England. Besides the kinds named they included 
carpetings, coatings, quills, kerseys, half-thicks, sagathies, linsey-wolseys 
and cassimeres; and in an order for stuffs to Wade Browne and Co., of 
Leeds, other materials were mentioned—durants, goars, wildbores, bom- 
basetts and moreens—some manufactured ‘at your place’, others to be 
bought in Halifax. Blankets, in which Hanson and Mills did a large trade, 
were sometimes sold in the piece, sometimes cut to the required size and 
made up in pairs. Some special coatings, not in the usual line of the 
factors’ trade, were ordered direct from the makers. In December, 1795, 
~ letters were sent to John Clapham and Z. Wilkinson asking for fine 
coatings, ‘anything that is a good pennyworth from 6s. 6d. to 85. 6d. per 
yard’. A similar order went to Clapham in 1797.1 Another kind of cloth 
occasionally wanted was linsey-wolsey. This was the chief manufacture of 
Kendal, and the cloth was supplied by two firms in that town. A type of 
linsey-wolsey with coloured stripes was in great demand, then and later, 
for women’s skirts; and it was striped cloth that Hanson and Mills needed. 
There must have been some special difficulties in maintaining the 
northern trade. As the London factors ordered their cloth from agents in 
Yorkshire, they were an additional group of middlemen interposed 
between the makers and the wholesale buyers. Professor Heaton’s study 
of the Yorkshire industry has made us familiar with the trade of northern 
factors, who supplied goods to merchants in London or on the Continent, 
and has shown that the larger firms of clothiers, dispensing even with the 
service of local factors, often sold cloth on their own account to English 
and foreign merchants.” Therefore Hanson’s ‘friends’ who wished to buy 
northern cloth had a choice of methods: they could send orders direct to 


the makers; they could deal with factors in the northern counties; or they , 


could apply to factors in London. They were led at times to adopt the 
third and least direct method partly because in making up mixed con- 
signments of broadcloths, cassimeres, kerseys, worsteds, and so on, it was 
convenient to order a variety of goods through a single firm of factors. 
Another advantage, a matter of credit, may have been more important 
still, With the help of a London factor it would be possible to extend the 
period of credit, and so to command a readier sale and a wider market 
for the cloth. 

By these means the factors could win favour from the buyers. They could 
gain support from their agents in Yorkshire as well by allowing these 
agents to draw bills on them, and by supplying wool; for although most 


1 Sir John Clapham told me that this manufacturer was probably his great-grandfather. 
2 H. Heaton, Letter Books of Joseph Holroyd and Sam Hill (Halifax, 1914); and The Yorkshire 
Woollen and Worsted Industries, pp. 249, 384-5, 387-8. 
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return. Orders would only come if the buyers found that their co 
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r of these real benefits did nc 


were ‘executed upon terms equal to the Leeds merchants’. At | 
Hanson was ‘much disheartened’ to learn that a firm of buyers in London 
could have goods more cheaply by ordering them in Wakefield. Nevert 
less the merchants did find it worth while to deal with Hanson and Mills, 
for the business in North Country cloths continued, and apparently grew, 
during the last few years of the century. aa 
Most of this trade was described as ‘commission concern’, and a com- 


mission of 2} per cent was mentioned more than once. But there is — 


evidence that Hanson and Mills bought some cloth from Yorkshire on 
their own account. In 1795 they held about £3,000 worth of this cloth. 
The reason may have been that as the northern clothiers sent no goods to — 
rest in the factors’ warehouse, the factors themselves provided a stock of 
pieces to be stored there. This stock would be availabe for merchants who 
wished to choose their goods on the spot, or to make up consignments to 
be shipped at short notice. 

The goods mentioned so far have been almost entirely woollens or 
worsteds. It is rather surprising to find that the enterprise of Hanson and 
Mills was not confined to these fabrics, but that they dealt in cottons as 
well. We do not know when the firm first became connected with the 
cotton industry: the rapid growth of this industry after 1780 may suggest 
an approximate date. It was no doubt the expansion of the northern 
woollen manufacture in the same period that led to Hanson’s dealings 
in Yorkshire, and an enterprising textile firm would readily take a similar 
interest in the chance of new trade offered in Lancashire. The letter books 
do not tell us much of this branch of business. From the accounts of cloth 
bought by Hanson we know that in 1795 he held a stock of cotton goods 
worth between £2,000 and £3000; and in his letters we read from time 
to time of such matters as the dyeing of velveteen, the desirability of selling 
Manchester goods at once, the sale of fustians and printed calicoes, and 
the expectation of substantial orders for cottons. Some cottons may have 
gone to merchants who were making up mixed consignments. Some were 
probably sent with bales of woollen cloth to America; for Hanson and 
Mills were anxious to secure a market for their goods in the United States. 
The attraction of this enterprise was like that of trading with Yorkshire 
and Lancashire: it offered a share in a rapidly growing line of commerce. 
Professor Heaton has shown how the Americans, anxious to promote their 
own manufactures, welcomed in this period both skilled textile workers 
and textile machinery. But before 1800 this movement had not gone far, 
and there was actually a remarkable increase in the amount of cloth 
imported.? Although the American trade gave Hanson and Mills some 
serious trouble with bad debts, they continued to send cloth, mainly from 


* Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, vol. xcv, no. 5 (Oct. 1951). 
® J. Bischoff, Woollen and Worsted Manufactures (London, 1842), 1, 328. 
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Yorkshire, to shipping agents in Liverpool, and some of it almost certainly 


went to America. 

Both of the industrial districts with which Hanson mainly dealt were 
so far from London that the clothiers or agents could not often travel up 
to town to keep in touch with the factors. But they did occasionally come, 
and their visits were undoubtedly useful. In the letter books are several 
invitations to call at Hanson’s office or to stay at his house. The visits were 
always followed by friendly greetings in the correspondence. Still more 
useful, in all probability, were the factor’s own journeys to the industrial 
districts. He would be able to study the progress of manufacture, to note 
local differences in method, and by making acquaintance with the clothiers 
to judge more closely their ability and financial strength. In 1796 he made 
a comprehensive tour, going first to Yorkshire, then for about a fortnight 
to Manchester, and finally to the West Country, where he stayed with his 
friends the Clarks, of Trowbridge.? 

Between the visits business relations were supplemented by an inter- 
change of presents, often mentioned in the letters. Fruit, porter, cheese, 
hares, were sent. Sometimes a variety of good things was offered: ‘A barrel 
of oysters, a box of fruit, or a canister of tabacco, chuse.’ 

Although Hanson was a strict judge of workmanship, the friendliness of 
many of his letters, and his kindness to people in misfortune, give a pleasant 
impression of his personality. Another side of his character, his interest 
in politics, can receive only a brief mention here. He belonged to the left 
wing of the Whig party, was strongly opposed to Pitt’s policy in general, 
earnestly wished for peace with France, and was indignant both at the 
shortage of ready money in 1796 and the suspension of cash payments at 
the Bank in the next year. When the preliminaries of peace were signed 
at Leoben in 1797 he had high hopes that the peace would become general. 
He must have welcomed the Treaty of Amiens in 1802, but it is doubtful 
whether he lived to see the return of peace twelve years later. 

The whole period of Hanson’s letters was a time of war, and they reflect 
clearly the influence of the war on trade. In 1795 there was still abundant 
activity. A falling off at the end of the year was thought to be only 
seasonal. But in 1796 there was no recovery: all enterprise was hampered 
by the lack of ready money. Discounting of bills became a rare privilege, 
and trade shrank in consequence. The financial difficulty became a regular 
refrain in Hanson’s letters. Money was ‘a dreadful scarce article in 


1 John Clark was one of the leading clothiers in the West of England. Some interesting 
particulars of his career are given in The Trowbridge Woollen Industry, by Dr R. B. Beckinsale 
(published in 1951 by the Wiltshire Archaeological Society, and reviewed by Mr E. M. Sigsworth 
in Econ. Hist. Rev., 2nd ser. v (1952) p. 142). Clark inherited a good business, specializing in fine 
medley cloths, and managed it with success for many years. He became an unpaid Methodist 
minister, and at the same time was a poet and a keen musician. When he died, in 1808, the 
business had already been managed for a few years by his nephews, John and Thomas. They 
showed remarkable enterprise, introduced a large amount of machinery, set up many new 
buildings, and greatly increased the volume of trade. The firm, J. and T. Clark, Ltd., still 
flourishes. 

Clark, with his wife and son, returned Hanson’s visit, and shortly before they came Hanson 
wrote that the prospect of seeing them was ‘among the family a constant theme’. 
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London’. ‘Money matters gets worse and worse in town.’ ‘Money 
matters are at such a pitch as never were before.’ So they remained for 
many months; but inconvertible paper money, which Hanson had dreaded, 
brought relief, for the value of the bills accepted by his firm increased 
rapidly, and in the letter books complaints of the want of ready money 
came to an end. 

But recovery was hindered by another difficulty, severely felt from 1797 
onwards, the shortage of raw material, especially the Spanish wool which 
was essential to the fine manufacture. Stocks of the best wool remained 
low for some years, and Hanson wrote many times of the strong demand 
and the small supply. ‘At every fresh arrival’, he said, ‘it is a complete 
scramble who shall have it.’ And again, ‘Wool is really scrambled for’. 
The summer of 1799 was still ‘a very critical time for this article’. 

Lack of raw material proved to be a temporary trouble; but there was 
during the years of war a general slackness in Hanson’s line of trade, which 
persisted longer and was only partially relieved by contracts for the 
Government. In May, 1797, Hanson wrote, ‘I believe such a spring 
trade was never known in London’. A year later he reported such a state 
of affairs as we ourselves have experienced in time of war: ‘Old coats are 
the fashion this Spring.’ He could not help adding the political reflection: 
‘If old principles were more in fashion, trade would be better.’ here was 
rather more activity in the summer of 1798, but in the winter depression 
set in again. During the year 1799 conditions did not improve. In the 
whole month of September only twelve letters were copied into Hanson’s 
book. The clothiers who owed money to the factors were pressed to repay 
their loans; and the letters of this year have a rather querulous, sometimes 
quarrelsome, tone, a sign of Hanson’s anxiety. In July, when income tax 
was levied for the first time, he: was asked to make a return of his profits. 
His answer to the Commissioners was that he had no income chargeable 
to the tax. It was, he said a ‘disagreeable duty’ to make this ‘painfull 
declaration’. 

The last of his extant letters was written in this period of depression, in 
December 1799. His business continued for about eight years longer. In 
the London Directories he was still mentioned as a Blackwell Hall factor 
until 1807. After that year his name did not appear. If the letters had 
continued until 1807 they would probably have shown some improvement 
in trade, for supplies of fine wool increased. The firm was not dissolved on 
account of'a general decline in the business of factors. As the organization 
of industry, particularly in the West, did not rapidly change, there was 
scope for many years after this time for their trade, using methods not 
very different from Hanson’s. When Blackwell Hall was closed, in 1820, 


for an extension of the Guildhall, the factors were still at work in un- 
diminished numbers.? 


1 The value of bills outstanding in 1796, even in the summer, was seldom much above £2,500. 


In the spring of 1797 the value rose to £6,000. After some fluctuations it was still over £5,000 in 
September. 


* See the lists of cloth factors given in successive volumes of Kent’s Directory. 


NOTE ON THE DOCUMENTS 


The letters were copied into three volumes, two of which (in P.R.O., C 113, 18) 
itain letters from 15 June 1795 to 29 December 1798. The third (C113, 17) - 
takes the correspondence as far as 14 December 1799. The books vary very 
much in length: there are over 500 pages in the first, fewer than fifty in the 
ond, and slightly over 100 in the third. Besides these Letter Books there are 
~ several smaller books in brown paper covers: two Standard, or Pattern, Books; 
two Packing Books; a Waste Book; and a ‘Look Over’ Boole There are its 
a number of miscellaneous papers, including an Account of Bills of Exchange 
(1795-7); lists of resting cloths, and of cloths bought by the firm; catalogues 
of wool auctions; a report on cloth inspected; a few letters; and papers relating 
to debts due from America. 
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SHORT ARTICLES 


THE SHEEPFOLD IN WILTSHIRE AND THE 
FLOATING OF THE WATERMEADOWS 


By ERIC KERRIDGE 


HEEP-AND-CORN FARMING, a mixed agriculture based on the sheepfold, 

was the most widespread and general system of husbandry in lowland 

England in the early modern period. There were some specialized areas of 
grazing and dairying and the sheepfold was organized in different ways in 
various farming regions, but Latimer’s generalization is valid for the period as 
a whole: ‘A plough-land must have sheep; yea, they must have sheep to dung 
their ground for bearing of corn; for if they have no sheep to help fat the ground, 
they shall have but bare corn and thin.’4 

The floating of the watermeadows, hitherto almost entirely ignored by 
historians, was one of the cardinal improvements in English husbandry in the 
sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The spread and improvement 
of drainage-works and of ley-farming methods and the introduction of floated 
watermeadows laid the foundations in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
for the husbandry of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Although the 
floated meadow achieved greatest fame in the downlands, especially in Wiltshire, 
Berkshire, Dorset and Hampshire, its use spread in the eighteenth century to 
many parts of eastern and midland England. Meanwhile, the catchwork water- 
meadow had established itself in the westerly parts of the country as firmly as 
had the flowing watermeadow in the downlands.? 

The combination of sheepfold and floated watermeadow, while not exclusive 
to the chalk country of Wiltshire, or even to the down countries, played a 
unique part in the farming history of the chalklands radiating from the Salisbury 
Plain, where it reached the earliest perfection. 

“The first and principal purpose of keeping sheep is undoubtedly the dung of 
the sheepfold, and the second is the wool.’ This remark by Thomas Davis? is 
supported by other eighteenth- and nineteenth-century writers! and agrees with 
those of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries,> the correctness of whose 
opinions is evidenced by record.° The old Wiltshire sheep was bred for folding, 

1 Sermons (Everyman ed.), p. 215. There is no space here to exhibit the mass of evidence for 
sheep-and-corn husbandry. 

2 See p. 286 n. 2. Those who have visited Dishley have had the opportunity of seeing the 
remains of Bakewell’s floating. 

3 T. Davis, General View of the Agriculture of the County of Wiltshi 

4 W. Marshall, The a Bhonems of eat Paar Ve. eae ae ae 
W. Cobbett, Rural Rides (Everyman ed.), m, 40. Cf. pp. 31-2. J. Luccock, The Nahine ae 
Properties of Wool (Leeds, 1805), p. 273; W. Youatt, Sheep: Their Breeds, Management and Diseases 
(1837), P. 245. 

° W. Folkingham, Feudigraphia (1610), pp. 23, 29; J. Norden, The Surveiors Dialogue (1618), 


p. 229; J. Worlidge, Systema Agriculture (1669), p. 66; H. C. Brentnall, ‘A L ipt’ 
Wilts. Arch. Mag. i (1947-8), 18. Meese 
PRO; Star Chamber, H. VIII, bdl. 6, nos. 74, 255; bdl. 23, no. 86; Eliz., bdl. A. 17 
no. 8; Req. Eliz. bdl. 105, no. 10; Wards, Feodaries’ Surveys (Wilts.), unsorted bdl. confenaen: 
case of Thomas Hearne of Netheravon; Wilts. Rec. Off., Savernake Coll., box 1 3 bdl. 9 a, 
Court Book of Collingbourne Ducis, entry for 25 April 1593. By 
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that is, bred to walk, unlike sheep intended for fatting that were later bred to 
stand still. The improvement of the carcass was not a primary object of the 
breeders and was largely incompatible with the purpose of sheep in this district, 
where they had to be hardy enough to get their food on a close-fed pasture on 
the downs, to walk two or three miles for that food and then carry their dung 
back the same distance to the fold on the tillage. The breeding lamb was 
regarded as a necessary consequence of, rather than the reason for the keeping 
of the flock, a supply of ewe lambs being needed only for its maintenance. The 
wether lambs lived equally hard with the ewes during the summer and were 
sold in the autumn for the wether stock of those who had no convenience for 
breeding. Ewes that were too old to breed were sold off for fatting. On this 
system little attention was given to the carcass of either the ewe or the lamb.1 
The sheep were large, with a big, clumsy head and large eyes, a Roman nose, 
a long, arched face, wide nostrils, horns (in both sexes) falling back behind the 
ears, a wide and deep chest, a long, straight back and legs looking awkwardly 
long but sturdy and with great bones. Legs and faces were white and fronts and 


_ sides untufted and flat. With its long, light carcass, the sheep was a naturally 


active and agile climber and walker. It could pass with ease up and down the 
hills, often abrupt, that separated the nightly fold from the daily pasture. 


- A greedy feeder, it was slow to fatten, though, when fat, it sometimes attained 


great weight, the mutton being of tolerable quality. The wool was of medium 
length, white and fine, and the fleece weighed about two pounds. The under- 
parts, however, the belly and shanks, were quite free of wool from sympathy 
with the warm dry soil, and there grew here only short hair. It was a strong, 
healthy, intelligent animal, well suited to conditions on the downs and possessing 
the greatest folding quality, the propensity to drop only at night when folded 
on the arable. But it was so much the less suited to the production of wool and 
mutton.? 

Most big farmers had private flocks, numbering usually between four and 
fourteen hundred, although larger ones were not unknown.? A private flock 
could hardly be less than about four hundred, because great numbers had to be 
concentrated in the fold on the arable. The man with only a few score sheep 
could not fold his arable with these alone, and it would not be worth his while 
to keep his own shepherd. The yardlander rarely had pasture for more than 
fifty or so sheep, and most farmers had too few sheep for the fold.* Therefore, 
in order to be able to fold their arable and to be able to grow corn, the small 


1 Davis, op. cit. pp. 20, 27, 127. 

2 Op. cit. p. 23; gnd ed. (1813), p. 137; Marshall, op. cit. m, 345-6; Luccock, of. cit. pp. 272-3; 
Youatt, of. cit. pp. 244-5; D. Low, On the Domesticated Animals of the British Isles (1845), pp. 120-23 
W. H. Hudson, A Shepherd’s Life (Everyman ed.), p. 10; R. Wallace, Farm Livestock of Great 
Britain (Edinburgh, 1923), pp. 666-7; W. Ellis, A Compleat System of Experienced Improvements 
made on Sheep (1749), pp- 41-2. 

3 See, for example, P.R.O., Exch., Land Revenue, Misc. Books, vol. 191, fo. 129v.; vol. 203, 
fo. 377; B.M. Add. Roll 37571, fo. 1; Wilton MSS., Surveys of Manors 1631, vol. 1, Survey of 
Chalk, fos. (3), 2 (6); Surveys of Manors 1632-3, Survey of Alvediston, fo. 2; Survey of Bishop- 
stone, fo. 2; Survey of Barford St Martin, fo. 1; Devizes Museum, Liber Supervisus Amesbury 
Earls and Priory, fo. 18; Amesbury Survey Book 1574; Survey of Amesbury 1635, fo. 46; Wilts. 
Rec. Off., Savernake Coll., box 12, bdl. 98a; R. C. Hoare, History of Modern Wiltshire (6 vols. 
1822-44), Hundred of Amesbury, p. 65; C. R. Straton (ed.), Survey of the Lands of William First 
Earl of Pembroke (Roxburghe Club, 2 vols. 1909), 1, 69-71, 270-1, 3003 R. B. Pugh (ed.), 
Calendar of Antrobus Deeds before 1625 (Rec. Brch., Wilts. Arch. Soc., Devizes, 1947), pp. 109-10. 

4 See, for example, Straton, op. cit. 1, passim; E. Kerridge (ed.), Surveys of the Manors of 
Philip First Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery (Rec. Brch., Wilts. Arch. Soc., Devizes, 1953), 
passim. 


farmers of most townships put their sheep into a common flock.t Thus they, 
form a folding flock as good as or better than those of the large farmers. F 
sustenance and employment of this common flock it was necessary for 
tenantry to treat the whole of their open land, meadow and pasture as one — 
single unit for all purposes of flock and fold. They had also to consult together, _ 
to abide by mutually agreed regulations and form and administer a common 
purse. That a small flock was worthless for folding and that folding was the 
principal purpose of the flock was shown by the fact that some substantial 
farmers preferred to entrust their sheep to the common shepherd.? What the 
farmer with a few hundred sheep lost by putting them before the common 
shepherd was more than compensated by the benefit of the fold of the town flock, 
and the advantage of the middle sort of farmer was the compelling necessity 
of the small man. 

The small tenantry farmers usually agreed to confine themselves to one or two 
shepherds chosen by a majority voice.? The common shepherd managed the 
flock according to the decisions of the tenantry themselves. A shepherd’s orders 
“mmight lay down that he keep the flock himself or, ifneed be, by deputy, and not 

leave it to boys and girls. If a sheep sickened or died, he had to bring it home 
and inform the owner at his house. The shepherd had to take charge of the hay ; 
4 


provided by the tenantry. The fold had to be pitched and the sheep penned 
according to the orders made by the tenants. He had to prevent or cure scab 
and other diseases and ward off wool-pickers and present them in court. Ifa 
sheep died as the result of stone-throwing or similar misadventure, or if he failed 
to inform the owner in due form, the shepherd had to pay compensation, which 
might be stopped out of his wages. The tenantry levied a rate on themselves, 
according to the number of sheep put in, for the payment of the shepherd and 
for the purchase of hay if necessary. Each tenant had to provide a quota of 
hurdles under penalty of losing the benefit of the fold. In July or August each 
man had to send 8 cwt. of his best hay to the fold for every twenty sheep to be 
wintered or withdraw his sheep and lose the fold. All the fields were to be for 
the exclusive use of the sheep, but no couples were to be put in unless reared on 
the owner’s tenement. If sheep goings were let, first option had to be given to 
the lord of the manor or his tenants. No sheep were to be allowed in the common 
except before the common shepherd, who was empowered to impound tres- 
passers. By these and similar orders, agreed by the tenants and enforced by the 
manor court, the common flocks and folds were regulated.* 

Whether the flocks were common or in severalty, there is no reason to suppose 
the management remarkably different. The sheep went on the downs in the day- 
time throughout the year. After harvest they had the run of the stubbles and 
they had the herbage of the summerfield until it was ploughed for wheat. When 
the ewes, the most favoured of the flock, were near yeaning, the owners took 
them to enclosed meadows or pastures, or to the watermeadows where these 
had been floated. By the time they had yeaned, the meadows were ready to 
receive them and their lambs. When the meadow was fed off and laid for hay, 
the sheep passed to the summerfield. The rams, in common flocks provided by 

1 Worlidge, op. cit. p. 66. 

2 Devizes Museum, Court Book, Amesbury Erledom, commencing 27 Mar. 25 Eliz., entry for 
15 Mar. 28 Eliz. ; 

* Wilton MSS., Court Book of Various Parishes 1633-4, fo. 46v. 

4 Marshall, op. cit. 1, 319, 350-1; Wilts. Rec. Off., Courts Baron of Sir Laurence Hyde, 7 April 


1609 and 23 Sept. 1629; Wilton MSS., Court Book of Various Parishes 16 fo. 6; G 
’ —4, fo. 6; Ganon 
Bennett, ‘The Orders of Shrewton’, Wilis. Arch. Mag. xx (1887), 36-9; To n. 2 above. 
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_ the commoners, were put to the ewes in about October, so that the couples 


might have advantage of the first bite of the meadows. Hogs and theaves were 
not usually put on the meadows, but kept on the higher downs all the year 


round, with hay or straw scattered for their relief in the cold weather.) Some- 


times the sheep were divided into separate ewe, hog and wether flocks, but they 
all passed most days of the year on the downs, descending at night to be folded 
on the arable.? The fold itself was set large, especially for the ewes and lambs, 
one serving for 300 couples or more, with three or four square yards to the 
couple. A thousand sheep or five hundred couples would well fold a tenantry 
acre in a single night, the size of the fold being regulated by that of the field, so 
that all the land might be manured in time for sowing. The fields were safe for 
sheep at all times of the year and folding the arable was a continuous process, 
one night being allowed for each acre that was to be cropped.? The tenantry 
arable fields, like most of those in severalty, lay open, so that the fold could move 
over each acre in the field in turn. Thus, as the acres were dispersed and inter- 
mingled, each man’s land was dunged in turn and more or less simultaneously, 
-so that each might start to sow at about the same time. Hence the advantage of 
keeping the lands dispersed in common field. The fold moved over the field not 
skipping any man’s land and entering the field at different ends in alternate 
years. To turn the fold out of its course was a serious offence. In the fold at 
night the sheep had leisure to digest their food and in the morning they were 
able and eager to climb the hills to their daily pasture. In this way the downs 
were robbed for the sake of the tillage, but as the arable was maintained by 
folding, so were the downs by feeding.4 

The timing and course of the fold had to be integrated with the other farming 
operations, particularly with ploughing and sowing. Land in the barley field 
could not be fallowed until it had been folded, nor in the wheat field until it had 
been folded or manured with the dung-pot. Muck was widely used in the lower 
part of the wheat field, but in the upper part and in the barley field the fold was 
considered essential. Although the fold was good for crops all the year round, 
it was not at its best until the ewes and lambs began to feed the meadows just 
before barley seed. The barley depended on the fold of the couples coming 
straight from the meadows with their quick grass. Also the ewe fold was 
preferred to the wether on account of the extra urine. Thus the wheat had the 
benefit of the fallow, but the barley had the better folding. As soon as it had 
been folded, the land was ploughed and sown, but even after sowing the fold 
was not to be discarded. A sheepfold on the new sowings was excellent for 
consolidating the loose soil. Finally, when the corn had begun to shoot, it was 
not unusual to fold sheep on it, to eat off some of the leaf and to trample the 
corn firmly in the ground. This somewhat retarded growth, but this was 
advantageous in some seasons, and the sheep had a bite of excellent feed. When 


1 Davis. op cit. (1794), pp. 16-17; Youatt, op. cit. p. 245; Marshall, op. cit. u, 346-7; Straton, 
op. cit. 1, 311-12; L. Mascall, The First Booke of Cattell (1587), p. 2373; Wilts. Rec. Off., Savernake 
Coll, box 13, bdl. gga, Collingbourne Kingston Survey Book, fos. 51-2. 

2 Davis, of. cit. p. 61; Youatt, op. cit. p. 245; J. Aubrey, Natural History of Wiltshire (ed. J. 
Britton, 1247), pp. 108-9; C. V. Goddard, ‘Customs of the Manor of Winterbourne Stoke’, 
Wilts. Arch. Mag. xxxty (1905-6), 214-15; P.R.O., Star Chamber, H. VIII, bdl. 23, no. 186; 
Exch., K.R., Deps. by Comm., 2 Jas. I, Hil. 3. 

2 Davis, loc. cit.; Marshall, op. cit. u, 349; Cobbett, of. cit. u, 41. 

4 Youatt, op. cit. p. 245; Goddard, art. cit. p. 212; Devizes Museum, Court Book, Amesbury 
Erledom, commencing 27 Mar. 25 Eliz., entry for 15 Mar. 28 Eliz.; B.M. Add. MSS. 23152, 
fos. 14v-15; Wilts. Rec. Off., Courts Baron of the Hydes, Sept. 1610. 
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But the floated meadow ended this bottleneck by giving earlier grass and more 
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the corn was cut and carted, the fold returned to eat off the stubble. Thus 
was an intimate connection between sheep and corn.* ates os 

It may be seen that the yield of corn depended directly on the numbers and ‘ 
size of the sheep used in the folds. But these in turn depended on the amount on ae 
feed available in the winter. The size of the flock throughout the year was deter- 
mined by how many sheep could be overwintered. In the Middle Ages there =— 
had been no escape from this vicious circle, which was only broken by the 
floating of the watermeadows. 

From-the latter part of the seventeenth century to the latter part of the 
nineteenth the overwhelming majority of the bottom meadows in this district 
were floated. The floated watermeadow was a hot-bed for grass. April, the 
month between hay and grass, was the crucial time of the farming year. It was 
at about this time that any shortage of fodder was most likely to be felt. The 
livestock the farmer was able to overwinter depended on the feed available at 
this time, and lambing was not possible until the spring grass had sprouted. 


hay. Two main types of floating were used in England: the catchwork system 
for land on the inclines of hills watered by small brooks, and the flowing system 
for low-lying ground near rivers. The flowing meadow, the more expensive of 
capital, was generally used in the Chalk country. In floating the water- { 
meadow, a large weir or hatch was constructed to dam the river and control the 

flow of water. When the water was allowed through the hatch it passed down 
a main trench, work or duct to the meadow and then down smaller ditches or 
carriages branching out from the main all over the ‘pitch of work’, which was 
thus all floated from a single hatch. In the main and branch carriages, stops 
were erected to obstruct the course of the water and keep it high enough to flow 
through the sluices into the carriages that took it over the surface of the land. 
These carriages, some thirty or forty feet apart, depending on the lie of the land 
and the quantity of water available, intersected the whole pitch of work. 
Between each pair of carriages was a drain that took off the water at the other 
end of the meadow and passed it to a main drain that rejoined the river below 
the pitch of work. Thus the whole meadow was covered with a ‘regular dis- 
position of the water-carriages and water-drains, which in a well laid-out 
meadow, bring on and carry off the water as systematically as the arteries and 
veins do the blood in the human body*.? The lay-out of the works depended on 
the lie of the land to be floated and whether the meadows were common or in 
severalty. ‘There were different patterns for a variety of different circumstances. 
But whatever the design, the expense was considerable. The whole pitch of work 
had to be levelled and prepared under the supervision of an expert ‘floater’. 
The land had to be gathered and twice-gathered in ridge and furrow, and many 


* Davis, loc. cit.; Worlidge, op. cit. p. 66; Norden, op. cit. p. 229; E. Lisle, Observations in 
Husbandry (1757), Pp. 13-14, 21, 308, 321; Wilton MSS., Court Book of Various Parishes 
1633-4, fo. 47. 

* Davis, op. cit. frontis., pp. 3off.; R. Vaughan, Most Approved and Long Experienced Water- 
Workes (1610); E, B. Wood, Rowland Vaughan His Books (1897); T. Wright, The Formation and 
Management of Floated Meadows (Northampton, 1808); An Account of the Advantages and Method of 
Watering Meadows (Cirencester, 1789), pp. v-vii; W. Smith, Observations on the Utility, Form and 
Management of Watermeadows (Norwich, 1806), pp. 19-20, 7off.; E. H. Carrier, The Pastoral 
Heritage of Britain (1936), pp. 117ff.; B. W. Adkin, Land Drainage in Britain (1933), pp. 300 ff. ; 
Worlidge, op. cit. pp. 17 ff.; J. Browne, A Treatise on the Irrigation or the Watering of Land (1817); 
G. Boswell, A Treatise on Watering Meadows (1801), pp. 34f.; Marshall, op. cit. 11, 331 ff.; W. Blith, 
The English Improver Improved (1652), pp. 14.f.; W. Marshall, A Review of the Reports to the Board 
of Agriculture from the Western Department of England (York, 1810), pp. 441-2. 
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works dug and constructed. All the carriages and drains had to be floored and 
walled with timber. Hatches, sluices and stops had to be made of timber and 
iron. Finally, grass had to be seeded over the meadow. The cost of maintenance, 
however, was not great compared with the improved values, estimated at 
between three and sixty-fold increases, varying according to the previous state 
of the land. : 

The effect of the rains on the height of the water-table in the Chalk country is 
to cause an increase in the flow of the rivers in the late autumn and early spring. 
The floods bore down with them much chalk sediment and the washings from 
villages in the course of the stream. The greater the suspension, the more 
valuable the water for floating. More important, however, the water flowing 
over the meadows provided a warm blanket for the grass, protecting it from 
the winter frosts. When the meadow was floated it was covered by an evenly 
distributed sheet of flowing water to the depth of about one inch. Thus the 
grass could grow even during the sharpest frosts, and, thanks to the chalky 
sediment, grew luxuriously.2 When the autumn rains had swelled the river, the 
floater passed the stream in a sheet over his meadow and kept it flowing as long 
as sharp frosts continued. Occasionally the flow had to be suspended for brief 
periods to allow air to the grass, but otherwise the meadow was continually 
covered. Normally the forced growth of grass, now five or six inches high and 
luxuriant feed, though rather stalky, was ready to be fed by sheep about the 
middle of March, long before an early bite was elsewhere available. After airing 
for a day or two, the meadows were ready for the sheep. By about the end of 
April the sheep would have fed the meadow off close, and the flow of water 
would be resumed for a few days before the meadow was put up for hay. By 
June the meadow would be ready for mowing, the grass being cut young. 
Watermeadow hay was excellent for sheep and cattle, and the crop was about 
four times as great as from an equal area of unfloated wet meadow. Moreover. 
watermeadow hay could be cut regularly, since growth was unaffected by 
drought. Ifthe need for more hay was great, further watering could produce 
a second and a third crop, so that the farmer with floated watermeadow need 
never fear for winter fodder. Most farmers, however, were content with one or 
possibly two hay crops and preferred to put their dairy cattle in the meadows 
in high summer and early autumn. To gain the greatest advantage from 
floating, cows had to be put in the meadows in the early autumn, for they were 
then unsafe for sheep. In September the meadows were eaten off bare with 
cows and in October the carriages and drains were scoured and repaired ready 
for the admission of the highly-prized November floodwaters. 

The great advantage of the floated watermeadows in the Chalk country was 
in the early bite of grass they provided for the ewes and lambs, whose yeaning 
was henceforth timed to coincide with the opening of the meadows, of which 
they then had the exclusive use. Thus the feed of the ewes and lambs was 
improved and early yeaning made possible. The grass was hurdled out to the 
couples, with creep hurdles to allow the lambs to feed forward. While the 
couples were on the watermeadow in the day, they were folded on the barley 
land at night. As they were not allowed on the floated meadow with empty 
bellies or while the dew was still on the grass, their hours of feeding were from 


1 Boswell, op. cit. pp. 78, 118; Wood, of. cit. p. xiii; Wright, The Formation and Management of 
Floated Meadows, p. 89; Davis, op. cit. p. 34; Blith, op. cit. p. 41; Kerridge, op. cit. pp. 138-40; 
Vaughan, op. cit. fo. av. 

2 Wright, of. cit. pp. 29, 49ff.; Brentnall, art. cit. p. 18. See also previous note. 
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ten or eleven in the morning to four or five in the afternoon. If the grass was 


still too damp, they were given some hay at the same time. It is clear that the 


floated watermeadow was essential to the development of the sheep-and-barley 
farming of the Chalk country but ‘none but those who have seen this kind of 
husbandry, can form a just idea of the value of the fold of a flock of ewes and 
lambs, coming immediately with bellies full of young quick grass from a good 
watermeadow, and particularly how much it will increase the quantity and 
quality of a crop of barley. The value of it may fairly be taken at the value of 
a quarter of barley’ per acre. It was not for nothing that the sheep in water- 
meadows were never suffered to lie down or drop their dung and urine on the 
meadow, but when seen to be full and disposed to lie down, were driven in haste 
to the arable.! 

Floating did not merely improve old meadowland, for all sorts of land could 
be floated and marsh and arable converted to artificial meadow. Finally, since 
the milk and early grass feeding largely determine the constitution of young live- 
stock, it was accounted one of the greatest virtues of the floated watermeadow 
that it helped to increase the size of the Wiltshire horned sheep between the 
seventeenth and nineteenth centuries. Without floating, the country could not 
have supported so many sheep of so great size.” 

Thomas Davis and William Marshall both speculated on the origins of the 
floated watermeadows, but neither knew the date of their first introduction.? 
Nor can it be traced in the agricultural writers from Fitzherbert to Norden, 
although there are not wanting allusions to various methods of watering meadows 
and pastures.* The sole exception to this, however, and the first clear reference 
to floating, concerns what was claimed to be the invention and first use of the 
technique in Herefordshire at the end of the sixteenth century. Davis says that 
floating was generally introduced into the Chalk country from 1650 to 1750, 
but disclaims knowledge of their first introduction. John Aubrey, however, 
remembered the first floating of the meadows at Wylye and Chalk, as he thought, 
about the year 1635. He also described the watermeadows of Salisbury and of 
the Hungerford-Marlborough district and remembered 1646 as the date of the 
floating.’ Allusions to the floating of meadows at Shalbourne, Broad Hinton, 
Damerham, Downton Newcourt and Mildenhall are also found in various 
records between 1639 and 1661.6 Manorial surveys give circumstantial evidence 
of their introduction in Chalk, Chilmark, Netherhampton and Dinton between 
1605 and 1632, as well as clear evidence of floating at Dinton for some time 


1 Davis, op. cit. pp. 35, 37ff.; Smith, of. cit. p. 70. 

2 Improvement was the effect of culling, better feeding and careful selection of rams. 

* Davis, op. cit. pp. 30-1; Marshall, Southern Counties, u, 342-3; J. E. Jackson, ‘The Vale of 
Warminster’, Wilts. Arch. Mag. (1878), xvu, 301-2. 

* Folkingham, of. cit. pp. 27, 33; Fitzherbert, The Boke of Surveyinge and Improuementes (1534), 
fo. 43v.; Norden, op. cit. pp. 199-200, 205-6. The remains of sixteenth-century watered meadows, 
perhaps made on the Italian plan and certainly not floated, may be seen at Babraham, near 
Cambridge. See Smith, op. cit. pp. 116-17. Cf. Ernle, English Farming Past and Present (1927) 
p. 114. 

° Davis, op. cit. p. 30; Aubrey, op. cit. pp. 51, 1043 Wood, of. cit. pp. xuiff, 126; G. E. Fussell, 
Old English Farming Books From Fitzherbert to Tull (1947), Pp. 32-3; Smith, op. cit. pp. 116-17; 
Ernle of. cit. p. 114; 

° Marshall, Western Department, pp. 403, 440-2; J. Aubrey, Wilishire Topographical Collections, 
ed. J. E. Jackson (Devizes, 1862), p. 55; Abstracts of Wilts Inquisitiones Post Mortem temp. Car. I, 
edaiGas: and E. A. Fry (British Record Society, 1901), p. 8; Records of the County of Wilts, ed. 
B. H. Cunnington (Devizes, 1932), pp. 129, 139-40; Devizes Museum, Deed Room, BH/8; 
Wilts. Rec. Off., Acc. 84, Clayton MSS., nos. 6, 8; Savernake Coll., box 27, bdl. 248. 
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unelersiockl t in n this country in ae and that pes had had con- 
rable experience of floating.2 In other court orders from this time onward 

oating of common and mixed common and severalty meadows can be 
-ed.§ And there is no reason to suppose that the floating of severalty and 
nmon lands was marked by any precedence in time of the one over the other. 
th the initial works and subsequent practice called for some degree of co- 
peration between all the farmers of the township. It would seem that floating 
started in the early seventeenth century, spread widely in the second and third 
ae uarters of the century and had become standard practice by the early 
a eighteenth. 
_ The floating of flowing watermeadows in the seventeenth century increased 
_ the supply of hay by some four or fivefold, made possible earlier lambing and 
4 increased sheep stocking, ensured a supply of hay in drought and, by integration 
_ with the sheep-and-corn husbandry of the district, promoted increased yields of 

corn, especially of barley, thus constituting an improvement of the first order. 


+ Wilton MSS., Surveys of Manors 1631, vol. 1, Survey of Chalk, fos. 9 (13) et passim; Survey of 
Dinton and Teffont, fos. 8(9), 13(14), 19(21) et passim; vol. u, Survey of Netherhampton, 
fos. 2(3), 10(11)—12 (13) et passim; Surveys of Manors 1632-3, Survey of Chilmark and Rudge, 
fos. (3), 2(5)- 

z pes loc. cit.; Wilton MSS., Surveys of Manors 1631, vol. u, Survey of Wylye, passim; 
Court of Rolls of Various Manors 1632, box 25, m. 4, Wylye to Sept. 1632; Court Book of 
q Various Parishes 1633-4, fo. 2. 
=. 3 E.g. Wilton MSS., Court Book of Various Parishes 1633-4, fo. 41; Court Rolls of Manors 
1689-1754, box 11, vol. 2, Court Book of Burcombe and Ugford, pp. 40-1. 
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Tris impossible to read any account of the sanitary conditions of the inc 
| towns of nineteenth-century England without realizing the extrem 
A portance of the sanitary revolution which has taken place in the last hund 
years. The sources of this revolution have, however, been somewhat inadequate 
described by historians. Too often writers on the subject have given the im Zz 
sion that the whole impetus for reform came from a small group of enthusiasts 
in London, filled with zeal for the ‘Sanatory Idea’ and working through the 
medium of the Poor Law Commissioners and the Health of Towns As- — 


The importance of these men—Chadwick, Southwood Smith, Kay, Morpeth, 
Playfair, Ashley and others—is not denied. But, it is suggested, there were other 
impulses and other leaders, mostly in the provincial towns of the Midlands, of 
whom not enough has been said. . 

Most of the existing accounts of the development of sanitary legislation in 

England are based to a great extent on the records of the central authorities; 
the report of the Select Committee on the Health of Towns (1840), Chadwick’s 
Report on the Sanitary Condition of the Labouring Population (1842), and 
the Reports of the Royal Commission on the State of Large Towns (1844 and 
1845); on the reports of the Health of Towns Association and of the Central 
Board of Health; and on the writings of Chadwick, Southwood Smith and Sir 
John Simon. These authorities are the best, but none of them, from the nature 
of the circumstances, is concerned to describe the agitation of earlier years, or 
the state of sanitation in those towns which had already begun to improve their 
own conditions. The reports on the sanitary conditions of the poor were intended : 
to show the upper and middle classes how appalling were the conditions in § 
which many of the people of England then lived. They naturally recorded the . 
details of the bad towns and said little of the better. They drew attention only to 
the worst. To some extent subsequent writers have selected from those reports 
only the most striking, and so the most insanitary, of the conditions there 
described. On the other hand few writers have described the work that was 
done under the impetus of local opinion to improve the provincial towns of 
England. F. H. Spencer’s Municipal Origins (1911), is much the best study of the 
local Improvement and Paving Acts before 1835, and deserves to be better 
known than it is; the Webbs’ Statutory Authorities for Special Purposes (1922), 
M. GC. Buer’s Health, Wealth and Population, 1760-1815 (1926), and F. Clifford’s 
History of Private Bill Legislation (1885) deal with some aspects of the matter. 
Beyond this, there is little published material which deals directly with this 
subject. 

Students of nineteenth-century social conditions are apt to imagine that not 
until the advent of Chadwick and the ‘Sanatary Idea’ was it realized that health 
and living conditions were closely connected. In fact, without going back before 
the eighteenth century, one can find ample evidence that the essential nature 
of the sanitary problem was clearly understood. A series of writers demonstrated 
and explained the dangers of insanitary living conditions; the eccentric Dr John 
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Armstrong did so in verse;1 others did so in pamphlets and books; James 
Mackenzie published his History of Health and the Art of preserving it in 1758, and 
expounded in that work the dangers of insanitary dwellings, and above all the 
“general and pernicious custom of permitting common and crowded burial 
places to be within the precincts of populous cities’.2 Meanwhile John 
Spranger,’ Jonas Hanway,! Sir Charles Whitworth,® and others discussed at 
some length the sanitary problems of Westminster. 

Many writers might be quoted to show that the physicians of the first half 
of the eighteenth century were fully aware of the dangers of bad sanitation and 
close unventilated dwellings, even though they did not yet understand the 
means by which infection travelled. It was not, however, until the 1770’s that 
the subject of public health was studied in a really scientific way. The basis of 
the new method of study was the statistical evidence contained in the Bills of 
Mortality published for Manchester and other towns.® Early in 1773 Benjamin 
Franklin drew attention to the problem in a letter to his friend Dr Thomas 
Percival of Manchester.? Whether, as has been suggested, this letter was 
responsible for arousing Percival’s interest, cannot now be determined. But 


~ from this time he showed an increasing interest in the problem. In the same year 


he published his proposal for establishing more accurate and comprehensive 
Bills of Mortality in Manchester, suggesting that the records should include 
a statement of the cause of death.§ These suggestions were adopted in other 
towns, including Chester, Liverpool and Warrington.® 

In these Midland towns a number of men with inquiring minds began to 
investigate the problems of public health and hygiene. Mostly physicians and 
dissenting clergymen, they were all, or nearly all, friends of Joseph Priestley, 
and, like him, Radical opponents of the Government and champions of political 
liberty; Dr John Haygarth of Chester, the Rev. John Aikin of Warrington, 
Dr Matthew Dobson of Liverpool, the Rev. Richard Price of London, eminent 
as a statistician, and Priestley himself. The largest group of these pioneers was 
to be found in Manchester, where Percival and others interested in such matters 
had in 1781 founded the Literary and Philosophical Society, for the study and 
discussion of scientific subjects.1° Their conclusions were published in a series of 
pamphlets and articles. Some of these appeared in the Memoirs of the Manchester 
Literary and Philosophical Society, others in the Philosophical Proceedings of the Royal 


1 The Art of Preserving Health (1744). 

2 Op. cit. and ed., p. 369. 

3 A Proposal or Plan for an Act of Parliament for the better Paving, Lighting and Cleansing the Streets etc. 
of Westminster (1754). 

4 A Letter to Mr Fohn Spranger on his excellent Proposal for paving, cleansing and lighting the Streets of 
Westminster and the Parishes in Middlesex (1754). 

5 Observations on the new Westminster Paving Act (1771). 

6 Bills of Mortality were first published for London in the sixteenth century. In London the 
term ‘the Bills of Mortality’ came to be commonly used as a description of the metropolitan 
parishes to which these statistics applied. 7 

7 Quoted in Works, Literary, Moral and Medical of Thomas Percival, M.D. (1807), I, Xxxil. 

8 Dr Thomas Percival, Proposals for establishing more accurate and comprehensive Bills of Mortality 
in Manchester (1773). 

9 Dr Percival, Observations on the State of Population in Manchester (1773, 1774). See also John 
Roberton, Observations on the Mortality of Children (1827). 

10 Percival was President; 1782-6 and 1789-1806; John Ferriar was Secretary, 1788-92 3 Thomas 
Butterworth Bayley was a foundation member; Robert Owen became a member in 17933 
Joseph Priestley and Benjamin Franklin were both original honorary members. See Memoirs 
of the Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society, 3rd series, vol. rm (R. Angus Smith, A Century of 


Science in Manchester). 
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Brea’, pains ah aoe aati late been taken and great expenses in 
enlarge the sewers, and to supply the City with | panes 
had been’achieved; the Midland Medical and Surgical Reporier* 
is no city in the kingdom, perhaps, more improved in regard to drair 
supply of water, and a fine circulation of air in the streets, than ster. This 
has been chiefly effected by the authority given under the savings swathed o 
lighting acts’; while the new edition of the Concise History of Worcester® declared 
that ‘the streets are well cleaned and the sewers kept in good order. Few cities. 
in England present altogether a more cleanly exterior’. Similar progress was 
being made in some, but not all, other towns.? In London Michael Angelo 
Taylor was agitating for the passing of the Metropolitan Paving Bill, which, 
passed in a reduced form in 1817, is still in force as an important part of the 
sanitary code of London. 

The nineteenth century brought two new factors; water-closets and choleent 
Water-closets were introduced in about 1810, and began to be generally 
employed about 1830.§ Cholera first appeared in England in 1832. These two 
new elements in the problem were to bring about a revolution in English 
sanitation which was to be directed by Edwin Chadwick. But meanwhile, 
before he began his campaign, others were pointing out the need for new 
methods of sanitation. Among the most important of these was Henry Belinaye, 
who in 1832 published a book, The Sources of Health and Disease in Communities. 
Belinaye, who was a fashionable London surgeon, had made a deep study of the 
causes of disease, and of cholera in particular, both in England and abroad. He f 
declared the principle that ‘sewers can not be too deep nor the course of their 
waters too rapid. Privies should always communicate with the common sewer.’® 
He went on to recommend sanitary legislation which should include: 


1. Compulsory declaration of infectious disease. 

2. Removal of nuisances and dungheaps. : 

Prohibition of cemeteries in towns. 

Prohibition of slaughterhouses in towns. 

Periodic whitewashing of the insides of the houses of the poor. 
Building laws to assure free ventilation. 

Public gardens. 

Public baths. ad 


During the first half of the new century there was an extraordinary activity 
among municipal corporations and boards of Commissioners to obtain new 
statutory powers to improve the sanitary conditions of their towns; between 1800 
and 1845 nearly 400 Improvement Acts of one sort and another were obtained, 


GOST 7) ES 


1 20 Geo. ITI, ¢. 21. 2 4 Geo. IV, e. lxix. S Op. cit. u, cxiv. 
* A Concise History of Worcester (1808), by W. Rus p. 30. ; 

5 August 1828, p. 58. ® 1829, p. 72. 

* E.g. Rowland Mainwaring, Annals ef Bath (1838). : 

$ Royal Commission on Metropolitan Sewage (1884), p. xi. 

® Op. cit. p. 154. © Op. cit. p. 188. 
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es: eBye aon of “ie ave of new ee without drains, which had to 
: approved by the Local Authority (e.g. St Helens, 1845; Chester, 1845; 
Burnley, 1846; Wallasey, 1845). Be eta "Krag 
_ Power for the Local Authority to order the owners of the existing houses to 
__ provide drains connecting with the main sewer (e.g. Southport, 1846; Man- 
__ chester, 1845; Northampton, 1843; Glasgow, 1843; Exeter, 1832). 
__The prohibition of building houses without privies (e.g. Newcastle upon Tyne, 
- 1846; Burnley, 1846). 

Provision of public lavatories (e.g. Chester, 1845; Gorbals, 1843; Southport, 

1846; Northampton, 1843). 

Prohibition of the letting as dwellings of cellars in courts, or of any cellar of 
less than a specified height and window area (e.g. Southport, 1846; Wallasey, 
1845; Liverpool, 1842). 

eas of public baths and washhouses (e.g. Liverpool, 1842; Glasgow, 
1843). 

The appointment of Sanitary Inspectors (e.g. Southport, 1846; Burnley, 

1846; Manchester, 1845). 
p Prohibition of building houses in close courts (e.g. Manchester, 1845). 
Prohibition of building houses except with at least one room of at least 
108 superficial feet (e.g. Wallasey, 1845; Liverpool, 1842). 
Minimum height of rooms in new houses 8 feet (e.g. Wallasey, 1845; Belfast, 
- 1845; Liverpool, 1842). 
: Power to order the cleansing and whitewashing of the houses of the poor 
. (e.g. Chester, 1845; Newcastle upon Tyne, 1846). 
8 Inspection and licensing of lodging houses (e.g. Gorbals, 1843; Manchester, 
1845; Southport, 1846). 

Provision of public gardens and recreation grounds (e.g. Leicester, 1846; 
Chester, 1845). 

Provision of public drying-ground for clothes (e.g. Chester, 1845). 
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This list shows only some of the powers which were being sought and obtained 
by the more enterprising local authorities in this period. 

The procedure for obtaining these Acts was slow, and very expensive. The 
majority of the clauses which local authorities included in their Bills were 
standard provisions, but yet each clause had to be proved to the satisfaction of 
Parliament. It was to obviate some part of this expense and to save the time of 
Parliament that in 1847 there was passed the Towns Improvement Clauses Act. 
Here were collected all those clauses which were normally included in such 
Bills, and simple machinery was provided for their automatic inclusion in Local 
Acts. The more remarkable and uncommon of these clauses were not included.* 

In the same session a Bill was introduced by Lord Morpeth with the aim of 
establishing local sanitary authorities in areas where there was not already 
a municipal council available for the purpose.® These authorities would be 


1 See F. Clifford, The History of Private Bill Legislation (1885-7), 0, 291. 

2 52 Geo. III, c. cxiii. 3 56 Geo. ITI, c. lvii. 

4 E.g. the provisions about the size of rooms. 

5 An abortive Bill on the same lines had been introduced by Lord Lincoln in 1845. 


ree new “Bill: in the following year. The j : 
-y authorities were set out in full in the Bill itself 4 
Health Act, 1848. Like the earlier Bill it was composed essential} 
of clauses from the Local Acts of the Pious veers The only 


the Act repeated the pattern of the Poor meee matiansil | Act of aan N 
was similarly based on the practical experience of the more oS 
authorities. a i 
_ This is but an outline of the relevant facts. Much research remains to be d or 

_ A general account is needed of the part that Local Acts have played i in shaping — 
the social services of England. Too little attention has been paid in the past to © 
the initiative which came from the provincial towns, and showed itself in local — 
legislation. Here no more has been attempted than to draw attention to the 
neglected importance of Dr Percival and his colleagues in the eighteenth century _ 
and of the local Improvement Acts of the early nineteenth century, as factors 
in the shaping of national legislation. ‘ 


Nuffield College, Oxford 


REVISIONS IN ECONOMIC HISTORY 


XV. THE TRIBAL SYSTEM IN WALES 
By TIMOTHY LEWIS — 


T is now seventy years since Dr F. Seebohm thrilled students of economic 
| history with his English Village Community. Chapters vi and vu of that book 

are devoted to the ‘Tribal System’ of Wales, Ireland and Scotland, and they 
are based upon the laws of Wales and of Ireland. In 1895 he extended this part 
of his studies and devoted a whole volume to the study of the Tribal System in 
Wales.+ Dr Seebohm was in search of material to enable him to trace his village 
communities as far back as possible. Students were then wont to speak of the 
‘clans’ of Ireland and the ‘tribes’ of Wales as survivals of a very primitive state 
of society, and Sir John Rhys had declared his opinion that these ‘tribes’ of 
North Wales were traceable to the earliest appearance of the Britons in the land. 
By reading English translations of the Laws of Wales, Dr Seebohm found much 
material which reflected the daily life of what appeared to be a very primitive 
community which held its land in common and practised co-tillage. There was 
even an officer bearing the very primitive name of ‘cow-dung major’ whose 
duty was to superintend this co-tillage and division of labour; and, most 
primitive of all, there was the tribal bed in which slept four generations together. 
Having made his framework for Celtic society from his gwely and gavel he made 
the remainder fit into this frame and the result appears to be a very primitive 
community having land in common and living in his tribal house where four 
generations had only one bed to which they went ‘in order of seniority’. In 
1895 Professor Meitzen published a plan of this hypothetical Celtic house, and 
it has been accepted confidently by some writers. 


As far as I know the technical terms of these Celtic documents have never 
been properly examined: perhaps one could hardly expect them to be exa- 
mined, and that for several reasons. Dr Seebohm depended for his Celtic upon 
Sir John Rhys, as he says in his Preface to the first edition. Sir John, in turn,? 
says that the greater part of Chapter rx (of his book The Welsh People) on the 
‘History of Land Tenure in Wales’ where the Tribal System with its institutions 
are discussed ‘was written by Mr Frederic Seebohm, LL.D... .”’—and describes 
it as a valuable contribution to economic history. That assured students that 
the Celtic documents and the use made of them by Dr Seebohm had the warrant 
of the highest authority on the subject. 

In addition, Dr Seebohm was following here in the footsteps of earlier workers. 
In 1723 Dr William Wotton published an account of the MS. of the Record of 
Carnarvon in a learned but short-lived periodical. Dr Wotton on pp. 20-1 
discusses the Wele and Gavel of this Record, i.e. the chief technical terms of Dr 
Seebohm’s ‘Tribal System’, and he says of them that the Weles, i.e. “beds’ were 
so-called ‘because in or upon them they [i.e. owners] were to rest’. These 
owners, he says, comprised brothers, cousins-germans, and second cousins. In 
1730 William Clark, Wotton’s son-in-law, published Wotton’s edition of the 


1 F, Seebohm, Tribal System in Wales (2nd ed. 1904). 
2 J. Rhys and D. B. Jones, The Welsh People (1900). 

3 Report of Royal Commission on Land in Wales, 1894-6. 
4 Bibliotheka Literaria (1723). 
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Laws of Wales! with Latin translations and a Glossary 7 Mos 

the ablest Welsh scholars of the time. On p. 573 this Glossary s: 
Gwely, lectus: metaphorically familia, domus. A family or Household. | 
ably ieacuag father, mother, brothers and sister of a homicide. As the Latin 
d domus is used for the people dwelling there. ; 


Sir H. Ellis, in his edition of the Record of Carnarvon? adopts the same view about = 
: the meaning of Wele in the Record. So the Wele and Gavel of Dr Seebohm’s “3 

7 ‘Tribal System’ had the warrant of the highest contemporary authorities. 
A few students questioned some of Dr Seebohm’s conclusions, but 1 know ofno 
one who challenged his use of the above Celtic technical terms. 

It has been pointed out several times that Dr Seebohm’s ‘Tribal System’ 
rests mainly on his interpretation of the two technical terms gwele and gavel, 
two terms which figure largely in these Records, but sparingly in the Codes, and 
if his use of them is right and just, then the integrity of his conclusions cannot 
well be challenged. We want to examine these terms here. Dr Seebohm based 
his studies chiefly on the Record of Denbigh of 1334; Extents of Anglesey of 1294- 
1351; and the Record of Carnarvon 1335.4 Denbigh was erected a borough by 
Henry de Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, in 1290, and it was thus an alien outpost in 
a lately conquered and hostile country; and the other documents are of a similar 
nature. The Denbigh Record was compiled by Hugh de Beckele for de Lacy, and 
he was an alien here also.® 

In these Records and Extenis we meet frequently the expression wele wyryon, 
or wirion, or wiryon or weirion, and Dr Seebohm, like his predecessors, adopted 
the wyryon form, and this was not unnaturally interpreted as ‘grandsons’, and 
thus the whole expression wele wyryon was taken to mean ‘bed of grandsons’. : 
In his Introductory Note, pp. vi-vii, Dr Seebohm says: 


The Welsh Extents disclose to us a family group, limited to the descendants 
of a great-grandfather, holding together the family share in tribal rights and 
occupation of land as a united body, still generally under the name of the great- 
grandfather as chief or head of thé gwely although he may long have been dead. 

It is not too much to say that a definite conception of the gwely as the unit of 
a tribal holding is as essential to the understanding of Welsh tribal custom as 
was that of the virgate or yardland to the understanding of the English com- 
munity under the open-field husbandry of the manorial system. 


In fourteenth-sixteenth-century Welsh documents there are any number of 
references to this institution of gwely, and Dr Seebohm describes this gwely as it 
appeared to him in twelfth-century documents thus: 


We have seen that even in the twelfth century the household all used one 
couch extending round the wall of the single room of the house; this couch was 
called the gwely. The tir gwelyawg was thus the land of the family using the same 
couch; and the descendants of one ancestor living together were a gweli-gordd. 


As late as the fourteenth century, in the Record of Carnarvon, the holdings are still 
called Weles and Gavells.§ 


1 W. Wotton, Cyfreithjeu H. Dda seu Leges Wallicae (1730). 
> The Record of Carnarvon, Harl. MS. 696, ed. H. Ellis (Record Commission, 1838). 


° Extenta Castri et Honoris de Denbiegh facta per Hugonem de Beckle, ed. P. Vinogradoff and 
F. Morgan as Survey of Denbigh for British Academy, 1914. 


* Extents of Anglesey from Pub. Rec. Office, published in Appendix to Seebohm’s Tribal 
System in Wales. ' 


> Codes, i.e. The Ancient Laws of Wales, Record Series, ed. Aneurin Owen (1841). 
* F. Seebohm, English Village Community (4th ed. 1915), p. 194. 
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He describes in much detail the tribal house as he saw it in the writings of 
Giraldus Cambrensis, and in the Laws of Wales, but his picture is really a com- 
posite picture from Gerald, the Laws and the old English hall. The tribal house 
was built of newly cut trees from the forest, and the long roof-tree was held up 
by gavaels ‘forks’, and these formed aisles and ‘all along the aisles, behind the 
pillars (i.e. gavaels), are placed beds of rushes, called gwelys (lecti), on which the 
inmates sleep’. And so in after-times, long after the tribal life was broken up, the 
original holdings of an ancient tribesman became divided in the hands of his 
descendants into gavells and gwelys, or weles. Thus the gavel or ‘fork’ which 
supported the old roof-tree became what he and others called, and still call, 
‘holding’ of land, and the bed of rushes between the gavells and the sides of 
the house was called gwely or unit of the Welsh tribal system. 

Our thesis is, in brief, that the gwely of these Records never meant ‘bed’ at all, 
though it is translated lectus in these late documents, but that it was the common 
word for ‘blood’, and was used metaphorically for ‘kinship’ just as ‘blood’ was 
in English, and sanguis in Latin documents. Further the wyryon which he trans- 
lated ‘grandsons’ is not the plural of wyr grandson at all, but that the proper 
form is wiryon which is an adjective meaning ‘true’, ‘innocent’, ‘lawful’, etc. 
Literally then, gwely wyryon, or wiryon, means ‘true blood’, or ‘complete blood’, 
and not ‘grandsons’ bed’. Likewise gavel was taken to be the ‘fork’ holding the 
roof-tree but used metaphorically for ‘holding’ instead of gafel ‘tax’, ‘tribute’. 
We want, therefore, to re-examine these technical terms. 

It was Sir J. E. Lloyd! who gave the briefest and most striking definition of 
the ‘patriarchal bed’ as, ‘the “‘circle” or “‘ring”’ of ancestors consisting of four 
generations who dwelt together in the common house, and sat by day and slept 
by night in order of seniority’. According to the old laws of Wales, inheritance 
was divided according to what is known as ‘gavelkind’; and as Dr Wotton saw, 
a man’s heirs collectively under this system were brothers, cousins-germans and 
second cousins. Our Laws know nothing of this ‘four-generation bed’, or ‘bed 
of grandsons’, and it would seem very strange to find that the property of a 
grandfather was called treftad (i.e. patrimony) but that his bed was called the 
“bed of his grandsons’, though his ‘grandsons’ were not counted as his heirs at 
all under the system when the gwely was treated as the chief unit of society. In 
my Glossary* s.v. gwely, p. 172, I suggested that there were two words gwely 
which had a common form but not connected in origin, meaning, or history. 
That Glossary was based upon the oldest Welsh manuscript of the Laws of King 
Howel the Good.? Since then I have copied the oldest Latin MSS.* of these 
Laws and have made complete glossaries to them as well as to my transcripts 
of the other Welsh recensions of these Laws. I am convinced now that that 
suggestion in the 1913 Glossary about gwely was sound, and for the following 
reasons among many others. 

In that oldest Welsh text the word gwely ‘bed’ occurs ten times, and in each 
of the ten instances it means ‘bed’ and nothing else, and it is never used meta- 
phorically for anything. There is another gwely there which is used as a technical 
word for a ‘wound that bled’, and for something corresponding to what is 
known as ‘wergild group’, that is, those relatives who paid or received the blood 

1 H. Lewis, Ancient Laws of Wales, ed. J. E. Lloyd (1892), editorial note, p. 101. 


2 T. Lewis, Glossary of Medieval Welsh Law (Manchester, 1914). , 
3 Black Book of Chirk, Peniarth MS. 29, c. 1200 (Facs. J. G. Evans, 1909; text, Keit. f. celt. Phil. 


1933): 
4 Peniarth MS. 28; last quarter of twelft cent. Nat. Library of Wales, and Codex Vespasian, 


E. xi, Brit. Mus. 
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fine in case of homicide. I suggested in 1913 that this gwely “bloody wound’ and 
‘blood fine’ were the same word, and that it meant ‘blood’ generally at first, 


but that it came to be used metaphorically for ‘kinsmen’, within a certain — 


degree of relationship. This gwely is cognate with the Irish word fuil, and fual 
was used in Irish legal documents just as gwely was used in Welsh documents, 
or sanguis in Latin documents. Dr Whitley Stokest explained that Welsh gwely 
was of the same origin and meaning as the Cornish goly, and the Breton gouly, 
and that they were all cognate with the Latin vulnus. He explains that they mean 
plaga; they do, but as Grimm? says: ‘Der streich oder schlag heisst plaga, 
colpus...geht blut danach, so wird auch wohl plaga (franz. playe) gebraucht’. 
The old magic formula quingque plaga medicinia mea, referring to the five “bloody 
wounds’ of Christ, was found in Welsh as pum weli, and everybody knew that it 
meant not ‘five beds’, but ‘five wounds’. This same gweli is used in the Welsh 
Bible to translate cui sine causa vulnera of the Vulgate, and the same gweliau is 
used to translate plaga of Isai. Von Wilda® has a long discussion about the 
different kinds of wounds, and a tariff of the fines imposed for inflicting them 
as he found then in the old laws of Western Europe. The Welsh gwely and its 
cognate Irish fwil are clearly a part of this early custom. In modern Welsh the 
word for ‘bed’ is written gwely and the word for ‘blood’ is written gwelz, but that 
is a modern distinction. Professor Thurneysen, who was responsible for the 
Celtic in Walde,4 discussed this gwely-fuil Celtic word under the Latin vulnus, 
and treated them as all cognates, and so does Dr Pedersen,® and they all agree 
about the philology of the words, and that the original meaning of the series 
was ‘blood’. In the Corpus Juris sanguis is said to mean Blut, Leben, Verwand- 
schaft, Herkunft and Abkémmling. 

The late Records quoted by Dr Seebohm translate gwely by lectum. Lectum is 
found twenty-one times in the two oldest Latin MSS. of Welsh Laws, but the 
word is never used for anything but for the article of furniture, and never for 
kin or gwely, and they are much older than the Records. These Latin Laws give 
detailed information about the ‘wergild group’ and degrees of kindred, but they 
never call them lectus or gwelys The Latin names here are parentela, gentes, 
generatio, and where the oldest Welsh recension® uses gwely for the ‘wergild 
group’ the two oldest Latin recensions’ say gens or gentes usque ad septem genera- 
ttonem. Dr Seebohm uses often the technical term gweligordd for the ‘stock of 
co-relatives’ or the issue of his lectus; but the oldest Latin MS. says here per 
parentelam .i. hach ac edryf, and that was the usual expression for ‘descent’ by 
blood relationship. This word gweligordd is a hybrid term made up of gweli 
‘blood’ and cordd a word borrowed from the Latin cohort, and this cordd is just 
like the cohort of King Alfred’s Laws, and of Ine’s Laws where it is a gloss on the 
Anglo-Saxon hlod (a band). Mr Hubert Lewis’—defines this gwelycordd as ‘the 
enclosure used for the family stock or circle’. Dr Seebohm lays stress also on 
the expression tir welyog, but there is no mystery about that term either, for we 


* W. Stokes, Urkeltischer Sprachschatz (Géttingen, 1894). 

* J. Grimm, Deutsche Rechtsaltertiimer (4th ed.; Leipzig, 1922). 

° W. E. Wilda, Das Strafrecht der Germanen (Halle, 1842). 

* A. Walde, Latein-Etymologisches Worterbuch (Heidelberg, IQIO). 

° H. Pedersen, Vergleichende Gramm. der Kelt. Sprachen (G6ttingen, 1909, 1913). 

° Black Book of Chirk, Peniarth MS. 29, c. 1200 (Facs. J. G. Evans, 1909; text, Zeit. f. celt. 
Phil. 1933). 

? Peniarth MS. 28; last quarter of twelfth cent. Nat. Library. of Wales; and Codex Vespasian, 
E. xi, Brit. Mus. 


®° H. Lewis, Ancient Laws of Wales (1892), p. tor. 
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find Welsh poets of a later age singing about the crog welyog, i.e. about the 


‘bloody’ cross of Christ, and it never had anything to do with gwely (bed). 
Further, there is a kind of collective noun based upon the gwely of the Records 


__ which is still in everyday use, that is gwehelyth. It has a variety of meanings now: 


family, tribe, nobility, but it was in some of its forms used for ‘royalty’, 
‘princes’, etc., people of royal or unblemished blood, and when all the many 
forms of this word are put side by side, it becomes clear that it means something 
like “bloodship’, or ‘people of the best blood’. 

What seems to have happened is that Hugh de Beckele, who compiled the 
Denbigh Record, and the other alien scribes had found the word gwely in common 
use as a technical term, and that they had asked some native what this gwely 
meant. Gwely is still in use in rhed-weli (artery or vein), and in Biblical language 
for ‘wounds’, but as a common word for ‘blood’ it had been supplanted long 
ago by gwaed, and the only answer a Welshman could give was that gwely meant 
‘bed’. In the eighth or ninth century Codex Ambrosianus,) consanguineis is glossed 
twice in Irish by confulidib, i.e. a dative plural of fulide ‘cruentus’, a derivative 
of the above fuil. So the idea of the Celtic gwely-fuil ‘blood’, ‘blood-kin’ is old 


enough and well-established; and there is no mystery about it or about its use 


from that early time down to this day. The usual words in Irish for ‘bed’ are 
lepad and lige, but I have failed to find any evidence that either of them was 
used at any time as Dr Seebohm used gwely. 

But even ifit be granted that gwely meant ‘blood’ and not ‘bed’ in the earliest 
of these Welsh legal documents, that seems to be of no avail, for it seems to 
create a new and formidable difficulty. We saw that Dr Seebohm relied chiefly, 
not on gwely but on gwely wyryon, and the ‘blood’ of grandsons as the name of 
a social unit is more difficult to explain than even the ‘bed of grandsons’. It 
seems to reverse the course of nature still more violently. Here again something 
similar to the initial mistake has taken place. As we saw, the word wyryon was 
written in various ways, and some of the forms were the same as the form of 
a different word. All writers who have dealt with this expression have assumed 
that wyryon was the proper form and not wiryon, and they then assumed that the 
word meant ‘grandsons’. If it had been noticed that gwir ‘true’, ‘truth’ was 
written also, in its mutated form, wyr, and gwirion ‘innocent’, ‘pure’, etc., was 
written wyryon, etc., they would never have fallen for the idea that Welsh 
society was based upon the ‘bed of grandsons’, for they would have seen that 
the whole expression gwely wyryon, or wiryon meant ‘true blood’, or ‘pure blood’. 
Gwir ‘true’ is written gwyr in our oldest Welsh law book, and there can be no 
doubt about the meaning; likewise Cain’s brother, Abel, is called Abel Wyryon,? 
and the ‘true Cross’ is called Y Wyr Groes in the fourteenth century. 

Dr Seebohm went to much trouble to fit some of the families named in the 
Record of Denbigh into his interpretation of this wele wiryon: thus he arranges 
‘Wele Rand Vaghan ap Asser’, which he says is ‘described as the priodarii holding 
the original lectum called Wele Wyrion Rand, i.e. the Wele “bed”? of the grandsons 
of Rand’. The student will find the text on which this was based in the text given 
fully by Vinogradoff.? It will be noticed that Wele Rand (not Wele Wyryon Rand) 
is divided into four Weles of the four sons of Rand; and that these four Weles 
in turn, are divided into twelve gavells held by the twelve grandsons of Rand, 
but these are not called, as one would expect, the gavells of ‘wyryon Rand’. Itis 


1 G.I. Ascoli, Il codice Irlandese dell’ Ambrosiana, Glossarium Palaeohibernicum (1878). 
2 R. Williams and G. H. Jones, Selections from Hengwrt MSS. (1892). 
3 Survey of Denbigh, pp. 156-7. 


the 
that they do not mean ‘grandsons’ at all. Thus on p. 301, Propars Wiryon 
Edred, there are four Weles, and they are described in detail: “Wele Rees 
Edred’, the first, is divided among sixteen persons, who, to judge from their 


names are not related to either Rees or Edred though the margin says Propars 


Wiryon ap Edred. The same seems true of the other sons of this Edred, and the 
wiryon seems to apply to Edred and not to the grandsons at all, and it seems to 
be explained by these words at the end of the section: Et nullum est escaeta in tsto 
Wele. Parts of the other Weles are described thus: Et cetera pars et tricesima pars 
istius Wele sunt escaeta domini. It was the Wele wiryon of Rees ap Edred—the true 


property of Rees, while the others had part of their land escheated to the king, — 


and was not therefore ‘wiryon’ at all. = 
Likewise, in the margin of p. 302 there is Propars Wiryon Gougon, where the 


“land is divided among the sons of Gougon, and this Gougon ap Idnerth had 


five sons but they are not called Wiryon Idnerth, for the margin calls it Propars 
Wiryon Gougon. The Weles are held by men, who to judge from their names, are 
not related to either Gougon or Idnerth, and so the Wiryon Gougon seems to 
mean that it was the true property of Gougon, and that none of it had been 
escheated. The same explanation applies to the Propars Wiryon Doyok of the 
margin of p. 303. Doyok, son of Elidyr, had four sons whose Weles are 
described, but the margin has wiryon Doyok whereas they were the grandsons of 
Elidyr; and, in addition, the Weles are held by different people. On the margin 
of p. 261 is written Wele Wyrion Barth, and three unrelated persons hold one half 
of this Wele Wyrion, but the other half is escheated and is not called Wele wyrion. 
In the Villata de Thlessalet of p. 205 the margin says: gavella wyrion Edden 
Vaghan, and it says that it is held by three persons who are the great-grandsons 
of Edden, but it adds that they: tenent alteram gavellam integram que continet 
medietatem istius ville. The other part of this villata is said to be held by Gronow 
ap Mereduth et parcenarit sui. . .tenent tres partes .i. gavelle que dum fuit integra contine- 
bat medietatem istius ville. ...Et quarta pars istius gavelle est escaeta domini. 

I think it is clear now that the Record is not describing any wyryon ‘grandsons’, 
but as it is written several times, wiryon ‘true property’ of the person named, and 
that it had not been alienated. It is put in another way on p. 80 where it is said: 
Villata de Astret Canon que dum fuit integra in manibus progeniei Canon where integra 
expresses exactly the meaning of wiryon. In medieval Welsh documents gwely 
was gradually supplanted by gwaed, which became the common word for 
‘blood’, and gwely wiryon is no longer in use; but the corresponding gwaed 
gwirion is quite well known to anyone acquainted with the Welsh Bible. It is best 
known, probably, from Judas’s outburst after his betrayal of Christ when he 
said: peccavi tradens sanguinem justum which is translated in Welsh gwaed gwirion. 
This Welsh expression occurs several times in the Old Testament and the Apo- 
crypha as a translation of sanguinem innocentem.2 

In the Extent of the lands of the Bishop of St David’s,? gwely is found often in 
describing the lands of liberi tenentes; and on p. 200 we find: Item dicunt quod sunt 
tbidem vit lecti qui vocantur gwely et omnes predicti tenent per tenuram antiquam videlicet 
Ach ac edridd. (It occurs also as vocantur vulgo gwele.) This is the first instance of 


1 Matt. xxvii. 4. 2 Tsa. lix. 7; Joel iii. 19. 
* Black Book of St Davids 1328, ed. J. W. Willis Bund (Cymmrod. Record Series, 1902). 
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the use of gwely in this Extent, and it is defined once and for all as Ach ac edridd. 
Dr Seebohm translates the expression ‘by kin and descent’, and Dr Willis Bund 
adopts that. In the Welsh laws, where land is claimed by this title, the owner 
of the land is priodawr and he must satisfy the court that his descent is beyond 

dispute and his blood untainted with bastardy: that is, he must be gwely wirion 
f in the sense the Record of Denbigh uses the expression. In the St David’s Extent 
a Gwely Oyron occurs a few times, and the editor prints it as a proper name, and 
; there is no suggestion of ‘grandsons’ in the context at all, but it is clearly the 
-* same expression as gwely wiryon. 

In the Records the word gavel is used often in combination with gwely, and gwely 
seems at times to be divided into so many gavells, and Dr Seebohm says on p. 33: 

In cases where the parent was alive the sub-shares of children (of the wele), 
according to the custom of gavelkind, were apparently not called weles, but gavells. 
At least, this is what the use of the terms seems to suggest as their meaning. 

Thus, when we read that the villata of so-and-so consists of so many weles, 
the meaning seems to be, not that the land of the villata is divided into so many 
sections or estates, but that it is occupied by so many kindreds, or family 

- groups. And when we read that the wele of so-and-so consists, or consisted 
when it was held integre, of so many gavells, we are to understand that it embraced 
so many subordinate families or sub-households of descendants. 

This word gavel has caused quite as much difficulty as the gwele, and it is still 
causing much misunderstanding. We saw that some gavells were held by people 
whose names bore no resemblance to the name of the stock or gwele who owned 
the land. According to the Chirk Codex (c. 1200) gavael meant either (a) a fork 
for supporting the roof-tree of a house, or (4) one-fourth part of a tref of four 
randyrs or ‘sharelands’ of sixteen acres each. It seems odd that the shares of 
the sons should be known as gavella and the shares of the grandsons be called 
collectively as gwely if Dr Seebohm’s interpretation is right. The gavel or randyr 
is defined in the oldest Latin recension of the Welsh Laws! as census terre qui 
dicitur rantyr. It would be strange if the whole country were reticulated into little 
sections of sixteen acres for the purpose of tribal farming. The randyr paid 
‘daeret money’, and daeret, or taeret is borrowed from the English ‘target’, 
i.e. ‘shield’, and meant ‘shield money’ or ‘scutage’; and gavel was thus a geld 
unit for the purposes of taxation or rent, and had nothing to do with the division 
of tribal stock or inheritance. A person who held a gavel came to be called 
gauylaugur, i.e. gavel man, and where this man is described as gauylaugur in the 
Vespasian Codex, the oldest Latin text calls him exul to whom the king had given 
land. It has been assumed that gavel was the same word as the gavel ‘fork’, and 
that it meant ‘holding’; but it turns out to be a late word borrowed from the 
Anglo-Saxon gafel, or from the latinized form gablum which meant a ‘tax ‘. This 

_ gavel occurs reasonably often in our law texts, and it is found several times joined 
with the word mach ‘pignus’ or surety. In an early twelfth-century document 
called the Privilegium Sancti Teliaui of Llandaf,? some land was given which is 
described by dyluyd, dyuuner, digauayl, i.e. the land was to be free from hosting, from 
dues to a lord and free from gauayl. George Owen, Lord of Kemes, North Pem- 
brokeshire (1552-1613) describes what he calls gabellum as he knew it in Kemes Ed 

You shall allso finde in diverse ancient deedes this word gabellum, or in 
gabello, and sometimes gabularij: this word gabellum, which I never sawe nor 
1 Peniarth MS. 28; last quarter of twelfth cent. Nat. Library of Wales; and Codex Vespasian 


E. xi. Brit. Mus. 
2 Liber Landavensis, Book of Llandav, ed. J. G. Evans and J. Rhys (Oxford, 1893). 


3 Description of Pembrokeshire, ed. H. Owen (Cymmrod. Record Series, 1892). 
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read in anie writinges or surveys (saving those concerninge lands in Pembroke- 
shire), signifieth the estate of the tenante that holdeth the land, to be eyther at 
will for yeares, or for life, payeing rent for the same, and not of land holden in 
ffee simple, or ffee tayle; for in manie deedes you shall finde, quam quidem 
terram 7.P. tenet in gabello, that is as much to saie, as J.P. is tenant in the land, 
and that he holdeth the same for yeares or life, payeing rent, and you shall allso” 
finde in manie antient Rentrools, and surveyes this difference in the rentes, as 
Redditus liberorum tenentium, et redditus gabulariorum tenentium, the one beinge chiefe 
rent, as yt is vsuallie called, paied by freeholders or those that have state of 
inheritance, the other is ment rent of all tenantes, that hold of the manor at 
will or by lease, for life, or yeares, and this amonge the comon people of this 
countrey, ys yet vsuallie called gaell rent and such tenauntes gaell tenantes. 


In the Kemeys Charter of Nicholas Fitz Martin of 1278+ it is said: 


All the freemen of Kemeis—English or Welsh—and Nicholas Fitz Martin 
agree to grant to Nicholas on behalf of themselves and their heirs that the men 
called gabularii with whatever they have for sale viz. for which toll has to be 
paid, can buy and sell without toll outside the market but they pay toll within 
the market. 


The gabularii or gaele tenauntes were tenants who ‘had not an estate of inheritance’, 
and gaell, gabularit like the gavel of Dr Seebohm’s Records was the Anglo-Saxon 
gafel, gaful, or the latinized gablum all meaning a ‘tax’ of some kind, and the 
word is not related in any way with the Welsh gafael a ‘fork’ or a ‘hold’, though 
that seems to be still the official teaching on the subject. Professor T. Jones 
Pierce, in a paper on the Gafael says?: ‘Throughout this paper it has been taken 
for granted that the gafael like the gwely, was the united holding of a single stock 
or clan...’, but ‘the gwely had a larger territorial basis’. 

In a Foreword to a book on the Lordship of Oswestry? also, Professor Jones 
Pierce says of the gwely ‘which reduced to the simplest terms, was a holding of 
arable land jointly possessed by the members of a clan’. He goes still further and 
says that in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries ‘the semi-nomadic conditions 
of living, which had for hundreds of years dominated the existence of Welsh 
freemen, gave way...to a more stable and settled agrarian organisation’. 

When one accepts Dr Seebohm’s interpretation, and the modifications made 
by some later workers who had adopted the main thesis, it follows that com- 
munal land, cattle, and working teams appear as marks of the semi-nomadic 
life in twelfth-century Wales. 

One word more. The Latin word firma, or the corresponding English word 
Jeorme, was borrowed in the oldest Welsh recension of the Laws as fferem, and it 
meant ‘a mess of food’, just as feorme meant once. The usual word for ‘mess of 
food’ was anrec, now meaning ‘gift’, but it corresponds to the Irish eric ‘wergild 
money’. But firma was also translated, as well as borrowed, as cadarn ‘strong’, 
‘firm’, and one finds it joined to gavel as gavella cadern, and there is even Wele 
Catharn in Anglesey, tir cadarn in Gower, Maes Cadarn in Bala, Beili Cadarn in 
Llandyssul, and there are many such names with territorial implications. Gavel 
cadarn seems to be as near as possible a literal translation of feudi firma, which was 
a kind of tenure subject to perpetual fixed rent but without any other services. 


University College of Wales, Aberystwyth 
* Baronia de Kemeys (Cambrian Arch. Assoc. 1861). 


eR Jones Pierce, The Gafael in Bangor MS. 1939 (Trans. Hon. Soc. Cymmrod. 1942). 
* Lordship of Oswestry 1393-1607, ed. W. J. Slack (Shropshire Arch. Soc. 1951). 
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Ws iin By W. W. ROSTOW 
I , 


HIS volume? was assembled for a particular clear-cut purpose; namely, 
to provide students with materials adequate to form a coherent view of 
the evolution of the British economy over the five years which followed 


the end of the war. In terms of that purpose, the effort has been successful. 


_ Books written in committee are rarely satisfactory. This one has some nineteen 


~~ authors; and it bears the marks of such a collaborative effort. Nevertheless, it 


eee ee) Ve 


ranks high in its special category. Despite some inconsistencies, gaps, and over- 
laps, a roughly common framework of analysis informs it. The book will be 
found useful well beyond the circle of Oxford students for whom it was primarily 
organized. 

The setting in which this book was produced contributed to its virtues. First, 
there has been an extraordinary body of statistical material and of piecemeal 
analysis produced in recent years on aspects of the British economy. These 
consist not only of Government papers and various international documents 
(notably those of the Research Division of the Economic Commission for 

Europe), but also of studies by individuals. For example, the work of Rostas, of 
Leak and Maizels, and of many of those who have contributed chapters to this 
_ study, as well as the flow of knowledgeable articles in The Economist and other 
current periodicals, provide a groundwork for analysis which is reasonably 
solid. Historians come to expect of almost any period they examine a high 
standard of contemporary shrewdness and knowledgeability, qualities which 
(contrary to the conventional expectation) are often diluted with the passage of 
time. The world’s economic problems since 1945 have attracted much first rate 
thought; and one of the virtues of this volume is that it makes accessible in one 
_ place the fruits of many partial analyses. 

Second, the accumulated short-run experience of the British economy since 
1945 is now susceptible of a more shapely analysis than, perhaps, at any earlier 
time. Although, as considered later in this review, the perspective of the 
authors is in no sense to be regarded as final, they, nevertheless, are examining 
a substantial enough experience to sort out the persistent determinants of 
Britain’s position. The weighing of past experience in perspective is, certainly, 
prerequisite to the making of intelligent policy; and, aside from its pedagogical 
function, this book may well serve to give to a wider audience a sharpened sense 
of the experience through which the British economy has passed since 1945, and 
of the underlying problems which await solution. 

Third, although this volume has a distinct political tone, it succeeds, on the 
whole, in posing with a respectable objectivity the issues of political and social 


1 G, D. N. Worswick and P. H. Ady (ed.), The British Economy, 1945-1950 (Oxford University 
Press. 1952. Pp. 621. 355.) 
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chojce which Britain has faced and will continue to face. By and large, I would 
suppose, the authors fall, in the British spectrum, a little left of centre, if any 
substance is still to be accorded that means of designation. They are, on the 
whole, proud of but not complacent about Britain’s total post-war economic 
performance; they are inclined to feel that the full employment policy of the 
Labour Government was right; or, more precisely, that a tough disinflationary 
policy would have created problems at least as difficult of solution as the problems 
created by the somewhat looser monetary framework in which British recovery 
has proceeded; and, finally, they believe that Britain was justified in main- 
taining the range of direct controls over its foreign balance which have obtained 
(since the summer of 1947 at least) and in not committing itself more freely to 
a world of automatic adjustments. Echoes of the irritated debate on these 
matters which has proceeded steadily since 1945 are to be heard in the course 
of this book. On the whole, however, the issues are stated with as high a degree 
of objectivity as one might expect on an occasion this close to events. 

The degree of contention varies, of course, from chapter to chapter. Although 
statesmanlike by the standard of other occasions, Mr Balogh is a bit more of 
a tractarian than some of his colleagues. On the other hand, Mr Wilson notes 
that the policy of the miners towards the introduction of foreign labour was 
‘one of the worst examples of restrictive practices during the quinquennium’ 
(p. 250); Mr Briggs’s analysis of the social services poses searching questions 
about the operation of the welfare state. On the whole, the authors do not 
avoid criticism of British policy where, as economists with the benefit of hind- 
sight, they believe such criticism is justified. This is not a Labour Party tract. 
One can easily envisage a quite different review of British post-war policy 
written by other British economists. There are, nevertheless, advantages in 
having an account written by observers who largely share the perspective of 
those who were forced to make decisions at the time but who now contemplate 
in relative tranquillity what in fact has happened. 

Fourth, British economists in general have been remarkably close to the 
flow of economic events and eveh to the process whereby policy decisions have 
been made, A near professional knowledgeability concerning the form in which 
issues have actually arisen for decision is no new thing in the history of British 
political economy. To a remarkable extent, however, the present generation of 
economists in Britain and elsewhere, have, out of the war and post-war 
experience, acquired a rare acquaintance with the enormously complex setting 
in which policy decisions have had to be made. To some extent this has its 
costs. As will appear, the intellectual perspective in which the British economy 
is viewed is, by older academic standards in the social sciences, rather narrow. 
There is little grand sweep here; and one sometimes wishes the authors were 
a bit further from the civil servant. Nevertheless, by and large, they know what 
they are talking about. 


DE 


As one would expect, the quality and interest of the individual contributions 
vary. ‘They vary, in part, in accordance with the quality of the theoretical tools 
which modern economics has developed and, in part, with the quality of the 
data which are available. These two are related. We have adequate statistics in 
foreign trade because, long ago, governments and economists interested them- 
selves in the political economy of foreign trade; and, in response to urgent needs 
and clear conceptions, the data were organized. Similarly, we now have 
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reasonably accurate national income data broken down by categories con- 


_ venient for short-period analysis of some subtlety. Modern tax systems produce 


data which permit refined discussions ofincome distribution. On the other hand, 
we lack adequate data on the pattern of investment outlays. We are only just 
beginning to produce useful statistics on productivity; and if one proceeds 
beyond certain over-all productivity indexes for industries, we are soon lost. 
We have no measures, for example, of the degree to which the quality of 
entrepreneurship and monopoly influences affect the gap between the potential 
productivity of particular industries (given the state of innovations) and the 
techniques currently being applied. Our ideas on the spread of productivity 
within industries is fragmentary. The chapters on productivity, in the broadest 
sense (including, for example, trade associations, industrial relations, monopoly 
policy, etc.), are curiously thin and descriptive as compared, for example, with 
those on fiscal policy, national income, income distribution, and the foreign 
balance. 

Discounting somewhat these inevitable limitations, certain chapters stand out 
clearly. Although it badly lacks a breakdown on the pattern of British invest- 
ment, by sectors of the British and world economy, Mr Seers’s survey of national 
income, production and consumption is valuable. Mr Little’s chapter on fiscal 
policy is an elegant marriage of income analysis and welfare economics; and it 
is well supplemented by Mr Kennedy’s dispassionate account of the evolution 
of monetary policy, including the cheap money experience under Mr Dalton. 
Mr Wilson’s workmanlike analysis of manpower converges with aspects of Mr 
Worswick’s essay on personal income policy to yield a picture of structural 
flexibility in both employment and income which contrasts sharply with some 
of the ideas conventionally held about the capabilities for structural readjust- 
ment in post-war Britain. Mr Briggs’s chapter on social services poses clearly 
most of the important and interesting questions that arise from the emergence 
of a social welfare state. Mr Leyland’s essay on productivity ably summarizes 
what we know and what we do not know in this new area of key importance and 
interest. Finally, Mr Sargent’s account of the evolution and workings of the 
E.P.U. in his chapter on Britain and Europe, conveys the day-to-day complexities 
of international trade movements in a fashion rarely imparted to students. 


III 


The weaknesses and inadequacies of this book do not relate, in any direct way, 
to the authors or to their clear and useful purpose in its compilation. They 
reflect a stage in the history of economics and economic policy. If they are 
faults, they are largely shared by us all. They are, nevertheless, worth examining 
on the occasion of the appearance of this volume, because text-books, and 
especially good ones, leave the author peculiarly exposed. The clarity which is 
required, and the need to set aside the comforting technical paraphernalia 
available on more professional occasions, reveal starkly what it is that men 
know and think; what they do not know; and where their structures of thought 
and the data available fail to grip the problems that concern them. 

A general weakness in these analyses is the lack of a firm historical perspective. 
Despite the brief historical run-ups given in certain chapters, many of these 
analyses give the impression of having been written by men who, essentially, 
were born as Keynesians into the post-war world. References to developments 
in the British inter-war economy are, in most cases, brief and superficial; and the 
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treatment of the impact of the war on the British economy, its policy, and its 
international setting, are inadequate. The publication of the forthcoming works 
of Mr Sayers and Mr Svennilson, as well as the completion of the British war 
histories under the direction of Sir Keith Hancock, should give us a more solid 
base for understanding where we now stand in the sweep of modern history and 
the nature of the deeper forces which have set the framework within which we 
are now manceuvring. é; 

This is not special pleading designed to suit the occasion of a review published 
in an historian’s trade journal. At every turn, the British post-war problem and 
the attitudes, pressures, and techniques which determined the response to them, 
flow directly from the pre-war and war-time experience. This is true even of 
those matters most susceptible of treatment by short-period tools of analysis; for 
example, fiscal policy. It is even more directly true of productivity and in- 
dustrial organization; techniques of government control; and, above all, the 
question of Britain’s foreign balance. The conduct of long-period analysis, 
immensely difficult and complex as it is, requires by definition knowledge of 
the movement of forces at work over substantial periods of time—not merely 
economic forces, in the narrow sense, but those political and social forces and 
prevalent conceptions which, at any particular period of time, help determine 
the economic result. We cannot expect to achieve, in the analysis and prescription 
for long-period problems, anything like the neatness or precision that is possible 
for short periods. What is required is a sense of the parameters and the range 
over which they can be pushed and manipulated by intelligent policy. And this, 
in turn, requires that we examine on a broad front how our posture towards the 
present has evolved. A glance at the chapter headings of this book—which 
contrasts sharply with the predominantly monetary analyses conducted by 
contemporaries in the inter-war period—exhibits how far our interest has shifted 
to long-period problems, outstripping both our tools of analysis and our col- 
lections of data. 

The difficulty is, perhaps, best illustrated by the treatment of Britain’s inter- 
national position. ‘Three authors consider the problem in general: Mr Worswick, 
in his opening essay; Mr Henderson (Chapter 3) ; and Mr Balogh (Chapter 22). 
They share, broadly speaking, the following central judgments: Britain’s failure 
to accept proposals for automatic multilateralism was justified; the terms of 
trade are the villain of the British post-war: problem; larger international 
lending by the United States to the non-dollar world is looked to as necessary 
for that growth in the world economy which alone promises dynamic balance of 
payments equilibrium, at a tolerable level of welfare, for Britain. Setting aside 
(with agreement) the first judgment, the crux of Britain’s problem is seen to lie 
in the process of growth in the world economy—its pattern of production, prices, 
and income distribution. How deeply do the authors probe these matters? 

The treatment of how the terms of trade have come to their present relation- 
ship is shallow, and not wholly consistent as among the various authors. More 
than that, there is no systematic attempt to pierce the veil of this ratio: to 
isolate the key commodity prices which have determined it; to examine the 
levels and conditions of production (as well as demand) which have determined 
prices; the flows of investment (or its failure to flow) which have much influenced 
the conditions of supply; and the situations, attitudes, and pressures throughout 
the world which have so drastically affected investment policies. The possibility 
of an enlarged volume of American investment is invoked as a deus ex machina; 
and it is treated almost wholly as a circumstance which would so expand 
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demand as to permit the marketing of British exports on the requisite scale. As 
in the treatment of Britain’s domestic economy, there is no adequate examination 
of the direction of international investment flows, and how they have altered or 
failed to alter the world structure of production since 1947. The appropriate 
direction of desirable American investment is considered in only the vaguest of 
terms. Aside from Mr Balogh’s reiteration of his familiar proposition about the 
implications of the disproportionate growth-rate of the United States (p. 499), 
and some extremely interesting but limited observations by Miss Ady on the 
problems of under-developed areas (pp. 569-73) there is no analysis of dif- 
ferential rates of growth of income in regions of the world economy, as they 
have had and will have their impact on the British economy. 

To all of this it may well be objected that the authors were concerned to 
analyse the British economy rather than the world economy: the British terms 
of trade are, after all, given by the world environment; and only the United 
States might generate enough additional resources consciously to reshape the 
world economy. There is, of course, an element of truth in this view. Many of 


_ the obstacles which inhibit the evolution of balanced growth in the world 


economy are outside the compass of British policy and resources. Some of them 
are more susceptible of manipulation by the United States. But the Little 
Englandism of the authors is excessive. The flows of British capital abroad since 
1945 have been very large; witness Table 3 on p. 492. Where have they gone 
and to what structural end? Britain is not without voice, not only in the councils 
of the Empire and Europe, but also in the International Bank, the various 
effective organs of the U.N., or even in bilateral conversations with the U.S. 
Britain is certainly not in a monopolist’s relation to its environment (nor, in 
fact, is the U.S. or the U.S.S.R.) ; but it enjoys a respectable degree of oligopoly. 
If this is to be exercised effectively it must be founded in a view of how the 
world economy is evolving (partially under impulses from Britain), and how it 
might better evolve, far more precise than any yet constructed. 

Looked at another way, however, it can be said that the economists of the 
post-war have not done too badly. After all, we began with our eyes fixed on 
full employment as the central issue of public policy, and with the hopeful but 
inadequate constructs of Bretton Woods and I.T.O. We were out to correct the 
mistakes of the inter-war period and found ourselves in an environment which 
had turned 180 degrees in at least two essential respects: the terms of trade had 
deteriorated as compared to their sharp improvement after 1918; and full 
employment was almost automatically achieved and sustained. After a variety 
of intellectual and institutional false starts we emerge now with a near consensus 
throughout the non-communist world that the heart of the problem (setting 
aside U.S. short-run income stability and tariff reductions) lies in an appropriate 
rate and character of growth in certain non-dollar areas, in turn partially 
dependent on international investment flows appropriate in scale and direction. 
The emergence of this consensus is no mean achievement. But, as this volume 
reveals, our current prescriptions do not balance well with our past perspective 
and emphasis; and the task of maturing our ability to analyse and prescribe for 
balanced growth lies mainly ahead. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


XXVII. THE UNDER-DEVELOPED ECONOMIES! 
By W. K. HANCOCK 


HERE are two remarkable things, says Jacob Viner (Hoselitz, p. 185) 

about the literature of economic development—the immensity of its out- 

put during the past decade, and its paucity during the previous decade. 
During the 1930’s most economists had been thinking of quite different 
problems; but the war, and international politics since the war, suddenly made 
economic development a very fashionable subject, particularly in America. 
How could the economists be expected to switch their minds effectively, when 
they had been thinking for the most part not of long-term growth but of short- 
term equilibrium, not of scarce resources but of idle resources, not of saving but 
of spending? Perhaps they might seek clues in the experience, which many of 
them had shared, of mobilizing and managing the national war economies; but 
this experience was in many respects even less to the point than were the 


theoretical preconceptions of the mid-1930’s. In retrospect from 1953, every- © 


body sees the ineptitude of envisaging the East African groundnuts scheme as 
a ‘military operation’; yet that habit of mind found and still finds more 
generalized expression: define the ‘objective’ in one column of figures (say of 
rising national incomes per capita) and define in another column the input (say 
of capital) that will realize the objective. But will it? Only if territories and 
societies are assumed to be a kind of raw material that can be mechanically 
engineered. This assumption is in tune with the common man’s idea of practical 
science—you predict, and by predicting you control. It is in tune with the ethos 
of the dominant economic power of this century, that great engineering nation, 
the U.S.A. It is in tune with feeling in U.N.O., most of whose members are 
‘under-developed’, and therefore claimants upon the resources of the ‘ developed’ 
nations. The assumption may have considerable validity in totalitarian 
countries, where compulsive power can be used ruthlessly for economic ends 
without counting the costs in human suffering. But in all other countries it is 
an unplausible assumption, without any firm ground in logic or history. 

For many years past Professor Frankel has been attacking this bulldozer 
theory of economic development. The book under review contains nine of his 
essays, written between 1947 and 1952. Some of them deal with special issues 
of economic development, particularly in Africa; others discuss more abstractly 
the techniques and concepts that properly belong to the literature of develop- 
ment or have improperly found lodgement there. In the first group of essays, 
two are particularly notable because of the practical influence they have had: 
a review of the Kongwa experience (which is not merely wisdom after the event, 
since Frankel played a part in the investigations that led to its winding up) and 
a shattering attack, entitled United Nations Primer for Development, on a well- 
known U.N.O. Report. The base from which Professor Frankel launches his 
attack is a closely-reasoned economic philosophy, which is well exemplified in 


* S. Herbert Frankel, The Economic Impact on Under-developed Societies (Oxford: Basil Blackwell. 
1953. Pp. 179. 15s.); Bert Hoselitz (ed.), The Progress of Under-developed Areas (University of 
Chicago Press; Cambridge University Press. 1953. Pp. 297. 36s.); Ragnar Nurkse, Problems of 
Capital Formation in Under-developed Countries (Oxford; Blackwell. 1953. Pp. 163. 155.) 
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Essay III of this book, Concepts of Income and Welfare and the Intercomparability of 


National Income Aggregates. The present reviewer cannot attempt to foliow step 
by step the argument in which Professor Frankel pulls down the bridges which 
some economists have laboured to build ‘between an accounting and a psychic 
concept of income’; but he must emphasize some of the conclusions to which 
the argument leads. To determine the factors which constitute the welfare 
pattern, Frankel believes, is too complicated a task for mere accountancy; it 
calls for co-operation between economists, statisticians and sociologists. This is 
true even for a single homogeneous society. When the welfare patterns of 
different societies are compared, the accounting method by itself is quite 
hopeless. 

‘To endeavour to assess and compare ‘“‘welfare” merely by comparing 
national income aggregates for societies with different laws, rules, conventions, 
hopes and ideals is as fallacious as to try to assess the pleasure which a pair of 
players derive from playing dominoes, and then compare it with that yielded 
to another pair engaged in playing chess, by comparing the points scored by the 
players in each game.’ (P. 43.) 

Another misuse of national income accountancy which Frankel attacks 
{Essays IV and V) is the crude attempt, such as that made by the U.N.O. 
Report of 1951, to use national income figures as criteria for decisions to invest 
in under-developed countries. The attack is very effective. However, its 
objective has specific limits. Beyond these limits, there is a case to be made for 
the discriminating use for various purposes of the estimates of investigators such 
as Miss Deane and Mr Prest. Perhaps Mr Frankel’s papers will stimulate these 
investigators to re-assess the relevance of their work for the study of economic 
history and the formulation of economic policy in the ‘under-developed’ 
countries where they have practised their craft. 

Historians will find in Mr Frankel’s essays a persistent concern with the social 
textures with which the threads of economic enterprise are interwoven. 
Economic factors have no primacy over the sociological ones; rather is there 
a continuous interplay between the economic, the sociological and the political. 
‘We so readily tend’, he complains (p. 19), ‘to speak of ‘‘ the social consequences 
of technical change” and not of “‘technical change as a social consequence’”’.’ 
He would insist, like any economic historian of the Unwinian School, that 
economic advance signifies community building, and vice versa. But perhaps 
‘community building’ is not the correct phrase, although Unwin once used it; 
it suggests more of conscious plan and power than economists and historians of 
this mental habit are accustomed to perceive in economic growth. They may 
have gone too far in discounting the impact of political will upon economic 
development. Professor Frankel offers for the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries an historical summary of governmental functions which the present 
reviewer finds too restrictive: 

‘The role of government in the colonial or dependent peripheral areas was, 
within the system of thought of the times, clear-cut and consistent. It was to 
provide (a) political security; (b) due processes of law and incorruptible organs 
of administration; (c) an adequate fiscal monetary system; and (d) adequate 
communications and similar public services.’ (p. 71.) 

An economic historian of Australia, and still more of Japan, would make 
a longer list of the economic functions of government and would give very great 
emphasis to some of the additional items. 

However, on the main issue—that economic development is not a problem 
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of economics alone, but of economics, sociology and politics, with history 


reinforcing all three—Professor Frankel and like-minded people have won the 


day. How completely they have triumphed in America is illustrated by the 
programme of papers prepared for the Institute of the Harris Foundation in 
June 1951, and now edited by Mr Hoselitz under the title, The Progress of 
Under-developed Areas. Of the sixteen papers, four were allocated to ‘the 
historical approach to economic growth’; six to ‘the cultural aspects’, six to 
‘the problems of economic policy’. The historians opened the game and it would 
be pleasant if one could applaud their performance; but alas! they performed 
unhelpfully. They begged the question even in their definitions; to them the 
under-developed countries were ‘the non-industrialized ones’ (p. 5) or those 
which did not as yet ‘live with machines’ (p. 30). These definitions determined 
their themes or perhaps had the intention of justifying themes that had been 
already determined for other reasons. The first historical paper discussed the 
sequences and methods of industrialization in France, Germany and Russia; 
the second discussed the historical antecedents of the non-communist and 
communist political élites within the contemporary world; the third offered 
reflections upon immigration into the United States as a transmitter of new 
skills; the fourth examined the Canadian balance between public and private 
enterprise and explained why units of large scale are prominent in both sectors. 
Each of the four papers was learned and interesting but each was remote from 
the urgent economic problems.of African or Asiatic or Latin-American com- 
munities. One is led to the conclusion that North American economic historians 
have given even less attention than their European colleagues have given to the 
specific problems of research that are relevant, particularly in tropical territories, 
to current policies of economic development. 

The sociologists, for the most part, showed themselves to be in closer focus 
upon these problems, though some of them also defined development as 
‘mechanization’ or ‘industrialization’ (pp. 84, 110), while others appeared 
rather too busy in sharpening their knives for a roast they had not as yet begun 
to cut, thereby giving some excuse to the administrator who found the social 
sciences either too under- or over-developed to be of much practical use in 
a certain under-developed country (p. 235). All the same, two or three at least 
of the six sociological papers combined theoretical coherence and research 
experience in a very relevant and helpful manner; for example, the papers 
contributed by Professors Herskovits and Goldschmidt would be of real value 
to an economic historian trying to identify his problems of research, let us say 
in an African territory. (Naturally, it is not from the viewpoint of theoretical 
sociology, but from that of operational history, that the present reviewer 
submits his comments.) 

Of the six papers devoted to economic policy one or two were rhetorical 
or thin, but the present reviewer found particular profit in three of them— 
Mr Bekker’s exposition of the Point IV programme, Mr Bloch’s discussion of 
the role of public finance in economic development and Professor Viner’s 
examination of American aims in relation to the progress of under-developed 
countries. Professor Viner chose the historical approach and his paper by itself 
outweighs the deficiencies of the professedly historical section of this symposium ; 
for he has a gift for mobilizing historical experience which is relevant to the 
study of policy, He mobilizes at the same time a sufficiency of theory and current 
information to emphasize the alternative choices which framers of policy have 
thrust upon them: for example, he draws a distinction (p. 188) between two 
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radically different approaches to the planning of economic development which 
he calls respectively the ‘humanitarian’ and the ‘aristocratic’ approach. From 
this distinction many illuminating but disturbing questions follow. 

An economist who comes closely to grips with the problems of capital 
accumulation must commit himself, it would seem, to the ‘aristocratic’ or 
‘austerity’ school, though he may acknowledge here and there some tempera- 
menta, as Professor Ragnar Nurkse does from time to time in Problems of Capital 
Formation in Under-developed Countries. This book possesses unusual operational 
value both for the economic historian and the maker or administrator of policy. 
In a disarming introduction the author clears himself on the Frankel flank by 
agreeing that ‘capital is a necessary but not a sufficient condition of progress’ 
and by enumerating the varied aspects of his problem—social and political, 
demographic, technological, financial—which he must at best treat cursorily in 
so short a book. He then leaps straight into his inquiry by sketching in terms of 
real resources ‘the vicious circle of poverty’: low income—low capacity to 
save—low level of capital equipment—low productivity—low income. Usually, 
as he points out, the trouble at the supply end receives all the attention, but he 
chooses to open his inquiry from the end of demand. It is the size of the market 
that limits the inducement to invest. The market does not mean merely 
territory and population (large and crowded countries will not attract productive 
investment if people are too poor to buy the products) ; nor does it mean circula- 
tion of money (monetary expansion will merely inflate prices unless there is 
a corresponding increase of products). Rather do we find ourselves back at 
Say’s law: what sells one good is the production of another. Who would 
establish a rolling mill in Chile when an efficient mill could produce in three 
hours sufficient iron shapes of a certain type to satisfy Chilean demand for 
a whole year? But supposing Chilean productivity can be increased simul- 
taneously over a wide range of industries? Agricultural producers will then 
create a market for industrial producers and vice versa; industrial producers 
will create markets for each other; it may even in time become profitable to 
instal the rolling mill. This enlargement of markets and, consequently, of 
investment opportunities has been the historical task of Schumpeter’s ‘inno- 
vators’, but if the innovators are not forthcoming, says Nurkse, the State may 
act in their stead, as it did in nineteenth-century Japan. Here as elsewhere 
Nurkse’s appeal to historical experience is relevant and timely, though some- 
times he oversimplifies the experience (as in his account on p. 52 of eighteenth- 
century England) and sometimes he ignores what does not fit into his argument. 
He wants quite rightly to make a case for diversified development, but omits 
to mention that in many expanding countries of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries precisely this kind of development was set in motion by the impetus of 
staple exports to world markets. Professor Viner, it may be supposed, would 
criticize his under-emphasis of the potentially fertilizing effects of world trade. 
An Australian reviewer may suggest that the doctrines of List are likely to be 
more fruitful in policy making when foundations have already been laid upon 
the rock of Adam Smith. Of course, if the age of expanding world markets is 
closing, as Mr Nurkse seems rather too hastily to assume, local markets will 
have to supply a larger share of the inducement to invest than they did, let us 
say, in nineteenth-century Canada. So much the worse, surely, for those com- 
munities which wish to follow in the steps of the Canadians. 

On the supply side of capital accumulation the author gives separate treat- 
ment to densely-populated and to sparsely-populated countries. In the latter 
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the situation of the densely-populated territories; but Nurkse sees hope ir 
very centre of bafflement, in the very places where too many people are crowdec 
on too little land. Disguised unemployment is another name for waste of labo 
and there is no reason in logic why this labour should not be set to making © 
capital goods. In terms of administration there may be great difficulty in getting — 
the labour to the places and the tasks where it is needed; in terms of psychology 
there may be great difficulty in preventing the farmers from eating more of their 
own stuff, which formerly they had to share with the bouches inutiles. The whole 
operation depends for its success on feeding the transferred labourers from 
existing production: otherwise the surplus resources which concealed unemploy- 
ment represents are absorbed not in capital formation but in consumption. 
Mr Nurkse does not in fact expect perfect success; ‘leakages’ to consumption 
are bound to occur. All the same, provided the government takes determined 
action to hold consumption down, it can generate the steam for economic 
development from resources which here and now are available at home. 

The proviso, however, is a formidable one. In a very important chapter _ 
Mr Nurkse discusses what has been called the ‘demonstration effect’ of higher 
standards of living upon people who live at lower standards. He quotes the 
inquiries of James S. Duesenberry, who finds a correlation between the pro- 
gressive decline of the American saving classes (three Americans out of four 
nowadays contribute nothing at all to capital accumulation) and the attraction 
of the superior consumption goods which richer fellow citizens enjoy. Mr Nurkse 
fears that the ‘demonstration effect’ is now operating with increasing power in 
the international sphere—not merely through the impact of Hollywood 
standards upon individuals of the rising middle classes but through the impact 
of ‘welfare’ conceptions upon poorer people: they want to consume social 
services more than they want to accumulate capital. ‘It is much easier’, reflects 
Mr Nurkse (p. 62), ‘to adopt superior consumption methods than improved 
production methods.’ This is a sombre reflection. It means that the willingness 
to save may diminish even while the capacity to do so is growing. 

What remedies exist? A government may take steps to insulate its subjects 
from the ‘demonstration effect’; from this point of view, the iron curtain which 
Soviet countries have put around themselves may have its economic justification 
in their high rate of saving. But Mr Nurkse calls this remedy ‘defeatist’? and 
looks for alternative ones. External capital can help; productive investment in 
staple industries did a far better job last century than ‘anti-colonial’ propaganda 
is willing nowadays to admit. Certainly it did a better job than the noble- 
sounding inter-governmental transfers that are fashionable doctrine today; for 
they can so easily become substitutes for domestic saving, ‘so that the country’s 
consumption is increased and little or no addition is made to the rate of 
accumulation’. There are no windfalls, insists Professor Nurkse, whether by 
loans or grants or by improvements in the terms of trade, which automatically 
accrue to capital formation; complementary action on the home front is always 
necessary to prevent their leakage into consumption. 

The concluding chapters of the book examine the commercial and fiscal 
policies that are appropriate for capital formation. The ‘aristocratic’ antithesis 
between consumption and saving is emphasized right to the end. There is 
consequential emphasis upon the functions of government. Nurkse seems often 
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Moses I. FiIntay. Studies in Land and Credit in Ancient Athens, 500-200 B.C. 


Horos-Inscriptions. (Rutgers University Press. 1951. Pp. xii+332. $3-50-) 


The horot, which are the central theme of this book, are a group of about two. i. 
hundred inscribed stones, nearly all from Attica and its dependencies and dating _ 


from the fourth and the first half of the third centuries B.c., recording incum- 
brances on land and house property. The author has republished all the texts, 
with notes and statistical analyses. To interpret this material he has used all the 
other evidence available and has on this basis built up a picture of the system of 
‘Land and Credit in Ancient Athens’. Horoi were set up on an estate or house 
to mark that it was subject to various types of encumbrance. The commonest 
record something analogous to a mortgage (a term which the author avoids in 
view of its possibly misleading implications). Another type, the dotal, arise 
from the custom whereby a husband, on receiving his wife’s dowry, pledged 
property of his own of equivalent value to guarantee the return of the dowry in 
the event of a divorce or of her predeceasing him without issue. Yet another type, 
the pupillary, arose in cases when a lessee of property belonging to an orphan 
minor pledged (as he was required to do) property of his own sufficient to 
guarantee the rent and the ultimate restitution of the estate. 

The individuals named on the horoi are with one exception all Athenian 
citizens. This is not surprising since the ownership of real property was a 
jealously guarded privilege of citizens, and to an alien creditor land or house 
was useless as a pledge: it is a curious result of this rule that most bankers, who 
were almost invariably resident aliens, were precluded from lending money on 
real security. The author rightly stresses the social effects of the rule, which 
tended to divide Athenian economy into two watertight compartments, agri- 
culture and transactions in land, confined to citizens, and trade and commercial 
loans, to which aliens were confined and where they predominated. Among the 
lenders there appear, but rarely and in small transactions, public and semi- 
public corporations including groups called eranoi. These last, the author con- 
vincingly demonstrates, were not the social clubs which the word sometimes 
(at a rather later date) designates, but ad hoc groups of persons who clubbed 
together to make a loan. Such loans were generally friendly—to pay a ransom, 
or very commonly, to buy a slave’s freedom—but the author perhaps goes too 
far when he claims that none of a commercial character are known. The author 
doubts if the loans made by public corporations were genuine, and hazards the 
suggestion that they were some form of legal fiction to put the pledged property 
under the protection of the corporation. The hypothesis seems to be baseless. In 
one of the documents (Hesperia, x (1941), 14, no. 1) the confiscated house had 
been ‘sold’ twice to public corporations, in both cases for very small sums, and 
they both claim repayment of this debt just like a private creditor. The author’s 
objections to a straightforward interpretation of these loans are not cogent. 
A rich man, like Apollodorus son of Pasion, was often pressed for relatively 
small sums in cash: the corporations had meagre funds, and no doubt liked.to 
spread their loans; hence a rich man might well borrow several small sums from 
different corporations in which he had an interest. The transactions recorded 
on the horoi, especially the dowries, are mostly on a relatively large scale, 
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__and the persons concerned, as can be confirmed from other sources, evidently 


belonged to the richer gentry. This, of course, does not prove that humbler 
people did not borrow on real security; for minor transactions might not be 
considered worth the expense of a horos. The stones naturally do not reveal the 
motives of the loans, but the literary evidence suggests that very few were for 
business purposes; Athenian property owners usually borrowed monéy because 
they were—for the time being—hard up. 

The book is a thoroughly scholarly monograph: the author knows his source 
material and the modern literature, and is critical and cautious in his judg- 
ments. At the same time he shows a refreshing realism and common sense as 
well as imagination in interpreting his evidence. The result is an interesting as 
well as a reliable book, and the reviewer looks forward with pleasure to reading 
the other volumes which the author promises on the business practices of Greek 
cities. 

A. H. M. Jones 
Jesus College, Cambridge 


Sir Joun Craic. The Mint. A History of the London Mint from A.D. 287 to 1948. 


(Cambridge University Press. 1953. Pp. xviii+450. 705.) 


A detailed and reliable history of minting in England has hitherto been lacking. 
Sir John Craig’s book was designed to fill this gap, and it is partially successful. 
As was to be expected of a former Deputy Master and Comptroller of the Royal 
Mint, he displays a complete mastery of technical problems and the slow evolu- 
tion in this country of the various processes required in the production of coins 
has never before been so fully described. If the account of medieval methods is 
more incomplete than the description of minting after machinery had been 
introduced in the early years of Charles II’s reign, this is chiefly due to the 
deficiencies of the evidence for the earlier period. It was not the author’s 
intention to write a numismatic history of the English coinage, but his book does 
provide a great wealth of authoritative information about English coins of every 
period. Thus all changes of weight and metal content from the twelfth century 
to the present day are carefully reconstructed. Sir John Craig’s most successful 
achievement is his account of the institutional history of the Mint. After 
seignorage on minting had been abolished in 1666 and the Mint had ceased to 
be regarded as a source of profit to the Crown, its history became mainly 
a record of administrative changes and of improvements in the methods of 
minting. In tracing the resulting interplay of administrative convenience and 
of the pursuit of technical efficiency the author has provided an illuminating 
study in the development of modern English administration. For this part of his 
book he relied mainly on the unpublished archives of the Mint, especially the 
long series of Mint Record Books. 

But this is not an economic historian’s history of the Mint. Attention is paid 
only intermittently to economic conditions that governed the supply of precious 
metals. The medieval section of the book suffers especially from this limitation 
in the author’s interests. No use is made of the works of foreign scholars on the 
supply and prices of precious metals in medieval Europe and no attempt is 
made to study this economic problem in England in the light of what happened 
in other European countries. The author is probably quite right in thinking that 
most of the successive depreciations of the English coinage in the Middle Ages, 
with the exception of that of 1464-5, did not go beyond an effort to equate the 
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particulars of Mint accounts preserved am equer Acc 
Various, wholly neglected by Sir John Craig, could have revealed, for e: 
to what extent the supply of bullion depended mainly on a small body 
a, professional dealers. The fact that in the fourteenth century Mint officials w 

. _ frequently Italians while in the fifteenth century they were mainly recruited — 
from among the London goldsmiths might perhaps be connected with chang SO 
in the personnel of money dealers supplying the Mint with bullion. A fuller 
knowledge of medieval economic history would have saved the author from — 
several errors. Thus he misses completely the significance of the appointment of — 
Orlandino di Poggio as one of the two wardens of the Mint at the time of the — 
great recoinage of 1279. Orlandino was not a native of southern France, but the 
head in England of the Riccardi of Lucca, the chief bankers of Edward I at that 
time. By associating him with the Mint the king was assuring the success of 
the recoinage. 

Sir John Craig writes in a pleasant and lively style and he describes the most 
complex transactions with great clarity. But his book suffers from a predomi- 
nantly chronological arrangement and a reader interested in some particular 
topic might have much difficulty in discovering all the information available 
about it. The rareness of footnotes and the summary character of the biblio- 
graphy often make it impossible to test his statements and conclusions. This is 
all the more regrettable as his book is marred by negligent proof-reading and by 
recurrent factual errors. But it is a very interesting and valuable work, finely 
produced and beautifully illustrated. 


_ E. B. Frype 
University College of Wales, Aberystwyth 


L, E. Harris. Vermuyden and the: Fens. A Study of Sir Cornelius Vermuyden and the 
Great Level. (Cleaver-Hume Press. 1953. Pp. 168. 215.) 


The life and work of Vermuyden have long been the subject of vigorous com- 
ment. Samuel Smiles regarded him as a noble instance of self-help: later 
writers, like Miller and Skertchley (in their Fenland Past and Present (1878)) could 
find little good to say of him, The ‘wily Dutchman’, they thought, ‘began 
badly, progressed ignorantly, and finished disastrously’. He did not understand, 
they concluded, the peculiar problems of Fen drainage, so that this ‘great but 
mistaken man’ divided into three problems what should have been treated as 
one problem, and, worst of all, ignored the fundamental problem of the outfall. 
But for Smiles, Skertchley thought, Vermuyden would have gone down 
unhonoured to posterity. Clearly any judgment on Vermuyden must assess the 
value of such major criticisms, a task which the historian can hardly undertake 
unaided. Korthals-Altes, an engineer himself, published a study of Vermuyden 
in 1925. Mr Doran, the Chief Engineer of the Ouse River Board, added an 
article some years later in which he drew attention to fundamental similarities 
between Vermuyden’s scheme of 1642 and the Macdonald scheme of 1949. 
More recently still, Dr van Veen, Chief Engineer of the Dutch Rikswaterstaat, 
dealt with Vermuyden’s place in the history of reclamation. The author of the 
present work, however, combines the authority of the engineer with unusual 
historical and antiquarian knowledge. 
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The professional verdict, which Mr Harris advances with clarity and con- 
viction, goes a long way to redeem Vermuyden’s reputation as an engineer. His 
plan, it would seem, neither divided the indivisible nor neglected the outfall 
problem. In essence it was sound and if in practice it was not wholly satisfactory, 
this was due more to obstacles deliberately placed in the author’s path or to 
later unforeseeable developments in the terrain. By a combination of research, 
logic and imagination, Mr Harris has been able to reconstruct the whole of 
Vermuyden’s career from the early works at Dagenham to the larger, abortive 
scheme at Hatfield Chase and so to the Great Level. To this he has added an 
interesting study of Vermuyden’s family life and affairs which ends by scotching 
yet another legend--the tale of his early death in poverty. A note on the 
disputed portrait attributed to van Miereveld rounds off what is clearly not 
only a labour of love but a very thorough piece of specialized research. The 
antiquarian may regret that there is nothing here about those whom Vermuyden 
employed in his great schemes and who are commemorated in the lists of the 
immigrant congregations at Sandtoft, Thorney and elsewhere. The agrarian 
historian may wish there had been more about the agrarian consequences of the 


reclamation. The Neo-Smilesian will ask more questions about Vermuyden as 


an entrepreneur. But these are matters which can wait a little longer. For the 
moment we must be thankful for an authoritative judgment on one of the most 
ambitious of projectors and a convincing analysis of his project. 

C. H. Witson 
Jesus College, Cambridge 


VincenT Hartow and FREDERICK MADDEN (eds.). British Colonial Developments, 
1774-1834. (Oxford University Press. 1953. Pp. 619. 35/5.) 


For a period of sixty years this is a lengthy volume of documents. But they were 
sixty years of great and significant experiment and change, and few would even 
cavil at the use of the word developments in the title. The selection of documents 
on little-studied parts of the empire, Malta, Ceylon, individual West Indian 
Islands and Guiana, is attractive and purposeful. In other ways, too, the 
selection is admirable. There is a fairly even balance between documents 
printed from original sources and from published works; statutes and parlia- 
mentary speeches (except for the Quebec Act and the Canada Act) are not 
included, nor are documents which are in easily accessible collections. The 
object of the editors has not been to give a documentary history of the internal 
developments of the colonial territories nor to give a comprehensive documenta- 
tion of the period as a whole, but to make available documents which have 
hitherto been out of the reach of the average student. This they have certainly 
accomplished in a notable way. 

Commentary and explanation are limited to brief footnotes. This is probably 
a pity, and will detract from the value of the volume. Where the book is used 
as a basis for an organized course of lectures the documents will, of course, be 
supplemented by comment. But where an individual reader—in particular 
a reader interested in the economic problems—approaches the volume as 
a work of reference he must either thumb through all the pages or depend for 
guidance upon the section-headings or on the index. 

The section-headings indicate the topics under which the editors would study 
the developments of the period—the repercussions of the American Revolution; 
the attempts at a balanced constitution in Canada and at a benevolent Crown 


the ab: nt o1 
Trade. The first se 


interspersed with theory and with constitutional precept. Most cogent, per 
is Raffles’ memorandum on British commercial policy in the East Indies, w : 
, its insistence that ‘trade, and not territory, is our object’. Of great interest, but 
perhaps of less weight, are Alexander Dalrymple’s plans and John Meare’s phd 
evidence on a trans-Pacific fur-trade to China and Japan. 
The second section is called ‘Constitutional Developments’ and contains 
a most useful and balanced choice on both the Crown Colony system and on the 
development of representative government. Here, however, the reader who is 
dependent on the section-headings would overlook such economic elements 
as Raffles’ Minute on Internal Management.and Land Rent in Java, his 
abandonment of forced deliveries, modifications of the customs system and 
encouragement of teak and of coffee. Equally submerged in this section are the 
maintenance of all the old commercial regulations in the Quebec Act and the in- 
teresting use of revenue collectors in Ceylon to give agricultural advances in seed, 
clothing and agricultural tools. In fact, problems of commercial advantages, of 
land-tenure and of taxation, run through all the constitutional enactments and 
memoranda of the period, and. without further guidance the reader could easily 
be misled by the title to this section. The remainder of the sections, on Com- 
mercial Development, on Emigration and Settlement, on Frontier Problems 
and on Humanitarian Principles, piece together and make an admirable 
collection of evidence. Yet throughout there remains the problem of commen- 
tary and comparison. To some extent this is covered by a list of reading recom- 
mended in the Preface. But it is doubtful if a mere reading of Wakefield’s 
Letter from Sydney, as recommended, would make a reader able to deal with the 
extracts on Swan River; and anyone who could supply the background of the 
half-breed opposition to Selkirk*s Red River Colony would not need the docu- ; 
ments printed here, interesting as they are. Without such a background these 
and many other documents must be misleading. 
The lack of comment, and the somewhat arbitrary divisions into sections, 
would be less important if the index of the volume were equal to the merits of 
the selection. But the index is concerned only with proper names, of persons or 
of places. ‘To the reader concerned with economic problems this is particularly 
unfortunate, for neither the raw materials of the discussions—the cotton, gold, 
sugar, bullion, shipping or population—nor the concepts discussed, find any place 
here. 
The result is a volume which all who teach imperial history will welcome and 
will expound and comment upon with pleasure. Those who realize its wealth 
and merit will wish to use it for reference and will regret that it could not have 
carried a better index or more critical comment, or both. 


E, E. Ricu 
St Catharine’s College, Cambridge 
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‘The Works and Correspondence of David Ricardo. Edited by Pero SRaAFFA with 


the collaboration of M. H. Doss. (Cambridge: at the University Press 
for the Royal Economic Society, 1952. Vol. v1, Letters, 1810-181 5 Pp, 
xli+ 353. Vol. vu, Letters, 1816-1818. Pp. xi+387. Vol. vm, Letters, 
1819-June 1821. Pp. xi+403. Vol. rx, Letters, July 1821-1823.-Pp. xi+ 
401. 245. each.) 


The most fascinating aspect of the publication of Ricardo’s letters is the oppor- 
tunity they present for the study of the evolution of a system in the mind of 
a single thinker; it is difficult to find a parallel anywhere to the opportunity 
here offered to the public to watch a powerful social theorist at work. Though 
even this range of written evidence does not render Ricardo’s mental processes 
wholly transparent, yet it is an unrivalled exposure of an individual struggling 
to systematize his observations of a particular aspect of human behaviour. 
Though Ricardo had been interested in political economy since 1799 the 
letters start in 1810 with his early monetary thought. By 1819 the circulating 


medium and the exchanges had carried the discussion via the opening or 


extension of markets, to the problem of profits. This invoked the great debate on 
the laws regulating the distribution of the product between the contributing 
social classes. The fundamentals of the distributive process were laid down in 
a few months, and remained the core of Ricardo’s system throughout his life. 
But toward the end of 1815, in the attempt to put together the Principles, he 
found himself trying to reason back to his distribution theory, starting from the 
relative prices of particular products—what Marx called the ‘economic cell 
form’. Death overtook him while still struggling to integrate the two approaches 
in a consistent and comprehensive way. Many problems are thus raised for the 
student of systems: is the sequence in which a man adopts his leading ideas 
important to the understanding of his thought, how far does he himself become 
bound by the categories into which he throws his reasoning, on what terms may 
enlightened antagonists hope to find reconciliation or at least to understand the 
nature of their differences, to what extent may a system be unco-ordinated yet 
valid—or in economic terms what degree of independence of value theory can 
a theory of distribution enjoy? 

It was a characteristic of land that underlay Ricardo’s distribution theory: 
a characteristic of labour that dominated his reasoning on value. Malthus had 
raised the question of profits—what were the limits to their increase as a share 
of the net product? For him the reward to capital should be explained on supply 
and demand lines: land, labour and capital were all susceptible to this approach. 
But the concept of diminishing returns to land had taken a convulsive grip on 
Ricardo’s mind. It meant that the rent share increased as the differential 
between fertile and marginal land widened; it meant also a continuous rise in 
the real cost of maintaining the labouring population, so that the relative share 
of the product consumed by this class must progressively increase. Profits, for 
Ricardo the residual of the process, must perforce shrink. Thus, as he put it 
(vu, 78), ‘profits depend on wages, wages under common circumstances, on 
the price of food and necessaries, and the price of food and necessaries on the 
last cultivated land’. This outcome depended not on any characteristic of 
labour, for this was assumed homogeneous, but upon the reaction of land to this 
variable factor: labour applied in different situations differed inits productivity— 
the dominant circumstance lay in the situation. 

The sheet-anchor of Ricardo’s thinking, his theory of distribution, demanded 


>d by the y tl he had bee 
‘Say’s subjective utility approach. Does the choice of labour dem: 


stopped by the n of price’, in writing 

has been argued by Dr Meek, that Ricardo entertained a ‘profound sociolo 
assumption’ that labour power was ‘the primary and most essential form of cost 
(Economica, Feb. 1950, p. 53), and that he chose it for such ‘real’ reasons? Is it” 
not at least equally plausible that it was his distribution theory, innocent of such 
sociological assumptions, that compelled him to real cost, and that labour 
seemed to offer itself as a universal equivalent rather than as the expression of 
a social philosophy? ‘Objective’ value in this sense had played its part in 
discussion for a long time; it was at least as old as Aristotle. In distribution 
theory the desire to attain determinancy was probably as strong as social 
realism; Ricardo was attracted to reasoning in terms of class shares to some 
degree at least because this seemed to give ‘tolerably certain’ relationships, as 
opposed to what he called Malthus’s labyrinths. The tone of his letters seems 
to suggest little awareness of the unique nature of the labour contribution as 
later presented by Marx; it would appear that the correspondence provides little 
warrant for this view. 

What perhaps is remarkable about Ricardo’s value theory is that, though he 
was one of the Benthamite circle, and produced his system under the very eye 
of James Mill, yet both with respect to goods and to effort, subjectivism held no 
place, and it was left to Jevons to reach back to Locke and assert the subjectivist 
dichotomy. It is extraordinary that these exponents of felicity contributed to 
and admired a system in which it had no part. But surely it would be unwise to 
deduce from this that ‘realistic’ social thinking caused them to make an excep- 
tion in political economy to the application of the subjective calculus as a guide 
to social welfare. 

The route from value back to distribution lies through the firm or production 
unit. But in this respect Ricardo, like Smith, was ‘pre-industrial’. Dr Meek 
argues (ibid. p. 53) that Ricardo’s thinking was dominated by the transition 
from an agricultural economy to a manufacturing one; as evidence to the 
contrary we have his apparent lack of awareness of the need to study the 
emergence of new and complex units of production. Only by confining the 
theory of the firm to constant costs and uniform capital ratios could the two 
ends of Ricardo’s system be kept in some sort of unity. But the idiom of the firm 
was not only wholly outside Ricardo’s experience; it was also alien to his class 
aggregates and embodied labour because it focused attention upon returns 
to scale, the problem of capital, and the combination and substitution of 
factors. 

Could Ricardo’s theory of distribution be treated as a set of propositions the 
validity of which was independent of the conundrum of particular price or 
value? Could he have solved his problem as stated in the Preface without 
tackling value theory; more generally, is it possible to maintain a theory of 
distribution without integrating it with a set of deterministic statements about 
value? By the neo-classical approach, which imputes rewards to factors from 
their contribution to the product, the answer would appear to be no. But 
a theory proceeding in terms of a few more or less homogeneous social classes, 
each distinguished by the collective ownership of a particular factor, is much 
more likely to be independent of price or value phenomena. Such a system is 
‘determined’, though of course it may be unreal. Yet it is the orthodox followers 
of Marx, who, though maintaining a system of class distribution, most vigorously 
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assert the necessary interdependence of distribution and value theory, and who 
energetically resist the heresy that the one can stand without the other. 

Marx tells us that Ricardo ‘starts’ with the determination of value by labour 
time; this is clearly not so chronologically, and is dubious as a statement of 
emphasis. This was not the problem of the Preface; it was a left-over which 
threatened the destruction of his system. Ricardo more truly ‘finished’ with 
labour time, striving to the end to integrate it with his statement of the laws 
which regulate distribution. Why then did he himself attach so much importance 
to the attempt to merge his two chains of reasoning, from factors and from 
goods? ‘There is of course the view that no theory is adequate unless it embraces 
the whole of a subject in all its aspects. Particular price had to be explained if 
a complete system was to emerge—Ricardo, like so many great thinkers, was 
struggling after universal explanation. But his distribution theory started from 
aggregates, bound together within categories each with its own peculiar law; 
to decompose these aggregates into their ‘cell-forms’ and establish the laws of 
value affecting them meant that unreal assumptions about productive units 
were unavoidable. 

No doubt the successors of Ricardo, as Dr Meek argues (ibid. p. 55), were to 
some degree encouraged to drop the labour theory becausé they feared its 
political implications. But they were also left with a system the ends of which 
could not properly be made to meet. It must have seemed clear that one or both 
branches were formulated in an intractable way. Mr Hutchison holds (Econo- 
mica, November 1952, p. 424) that the Ricardian distribution theory dropped 
out of English economics for reasons of sterility. As to value theory, it is difficult 
to conceive how, if you start reasoning from the product, without seeking to 
attain a goal derived from other sources, you can avoid subjective utility. 

Did the economists of the 1830’s onward emasculate the real Ricardo because 
of political fears, or did they choose new formulations because the Ricardian 
distribution and value schemes were proving barren? It seems that the ‘peculiar’ 
doctrines of Ricardo were largely abandoned by the new thinkers, the ‘vulgar 
economists’, of the 1830’s (though there is a very real survival of them in John 
Stuart Mill). But in judging Ricardo’s impact upon policy in the two or three 
decades after his death this is not what mattered. His system as he himself 
conceived it, yielded the same policy prescriptions as Smith’s had done, but 
with greater point. The essence of Ricardo was the free market as arbitrator and 
stabilizer. The growing rent share and the rising real cost of labour mainte- 
nance was to be arrested in Ricardo’s view, not by policy derived from the 
labour theory, but by postponing the impact of diminishing returns as long as 
possible. Finally, ‘Mr Mill’s principle’, or Say’s law, was fundamental; for 
Ricardo well knew that his system could not stand without the automatic 
preservation of proportionalities. If instability were typical, then the simple 
long-term movements upon which he relied would be no longer plausible. 


S. G. CHECKLAND 
Magdalene College, Cambridge 


A. L. Dunnam. La Révolution industrielle en France, 1815-1848. (Paris: Librair 
Marcel Riviére, 1953. Pp. xvi+417. 1200 fr.) 

The opinion has been expressed that the transition from an agrarian to an 

industrial economy follows a very familiar pattern in all countries in which this 

change has taken place. It is no doubt possible to detect similarities in the 


* 
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process of industrialization but it is equally true that there have been unique 


features in every ‘industrial revolution’. In France the progress of industrializa- 


tion in the nineteenth century was so slow that Clapham went so far as to write — 


that ‘it might be said that France never went through an industrial revolution’, 
The relatively slow development of modern French manufactures was due to 
such factors as inadequate supplies of coal and iron ore, insufficient capital, 
excessive regulation of industry, poor communications, undue concentration on 
luxury industries, the commercial policy of prohibitions and high import duties, 
the stringent navigation laws and the relative immobility of labour. 

Much light is thrown on the very gradual growth of large-scale modern 
manufactures in France by Professor Dunham’s book. It covers the same period 
as Henri Sée’s La Vie économique de la France sous la monarchie censitaire, but 
Professor Dunham has written a longer and more detailed study and he has 
been able to make use of numerous monographs and articles that have appeared 
since Sée was writing in the 1920’s. After a brief introduction on economic 
conditions at the end of the Napoleonic wars the author examines progress in 
transport, coalmining, capital, machinery, the main branches of manufacture, 
craft industries, commerce at home and abroad, foreign influences upon French 
economic developments, and the part played by the State in fostering economic 
progress. This arrangement of the material no doubt has its advantages though 
if economic developments during the Restoration and the July monarchy were 
examined separately it would be possible to emphasize the fact that greater 
progress was made in the reign of Louis Philippe than in the period of recon- 
struction after the Napoleonic wars. 

It is a compliment to the author rather than a criticism to ask for more. It 
would have added to the merits of the book if Professor Dunham had followed 
Sée and Clapham by examining in a separate chapter the changes that occurred 
in farming and forestry between 1815 and 1848. In a study of industrialization 
it is desirable to show clearly the dependence of important branches of industry 
upon agriculture. The survey of the influence of foreign countries upon French 
economic developments might have been extended beyond Britain and Belgium 
to include Germany and Switzerland. In the bibliography reference might have 
been made to Chaptal’s De l’ Industrie frangoise, Beck’s Geschichte des Eisens and the 
well-known studies of the Alsace cotton industry by Herkner and Klein. It is 
unfortunate that Galloway’s ill-founded statement that as many as 15,000 or 
20,000 English workers were employed in France in 1824 should have been 
repeated (p. 157). 

Professor Dunham’s survey of the industrialization of France between 1815 
and 1848 should be read in conjunction with his equally valuable book on the 
Anglo-French commercial treaty of 1860 in which he has shown that the 
industrialization of France proceeded more rapidly under the Second Empire 
than under the July Monarchy. Recent studies—such as those by Duveau on 
the French workers, by Girard on public works, by Schnerb on Rouher, and 
by Maurain on Baroche—have emphasized the significance of Napoleon III’s 
reign in the modern economic development of France. 


Ans W. O. HENDERSON 
University of Manchester 
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Watter Buckincuam Smite. Economic Aspects of the Second Bank of the United 
States. (Harvard University Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1953. 
Pp. xii+314. 325. 6d.) 


R. H. C. Catterall’s The Second Bank of the United States held its field for half 


a century and was a fine piece of work in its day; but Catterall’s treatment of 
the statistical data was deficient and moreover his book gave scarcely any 
attention to the Bank’s history after 1836. The time was clearly ripe for a re- 
appraisal that would treat the Bank in its context of the American economy. 
This Professor Smith has done, with a large measure of success. The first part 
of his book contains a survey of the growth and fluctuations of the American 
economy during the Bank’s lifetime (1816-41) together with an account of the 
structure of banking and its relation to public finance and international trade 
and lending. The second part traces the history of the Bank chronologically. 
This separation of the background and the narrative was probably the right 
procedure to adopt, but it naturally involves certain disadvantages. In Part 1, 
in particular, one might have wished for a more extended treatment of the 
causes of the fluctuations in business activity that formed the Bank’s environ- 
ment. Professor Smith rightly emphasizes the absurdity of regarding the Bank 


itself as the prime cause of these fluctuations, but what the real causes were does 


not always emerge entirely clearly. But this is a minor criticism of a book which 
will certainly become a standard reference. 

Professor Smith’s assessment of the Bank is on the whole a favourable one, at 
least as relates to the period before 1836. He gives an interesting account of the 
contribution made by the Bank to the mechanism of exchange between different 
parts of the United States and in the foreign exchange market, in both of which 
types of dealing it did the bulk of the business. In principle, at least, both Biddle 
and Cheves (his predecessor as President of the Bank) were aware of the Bank’s 
duties as lender of last resort, though fears for the Bank’s own position some- 
times inhibited it from carrying this principle fully into practice. 

In other respects, too, modern ideas of the functions of a central bank can be 
found foreshadowed in the Bank’s policies. The evidence given by Professor 
Smith supports the view that the Bank deserves a large share of the credit for 
the comparative stability of the United States banking system during the 1820’s. 
Professor Smith does not have any single simple explanation to give for the 
deterioration in the standard of management of the Bank in its later years. This 
remains, and perhaps must remain, something of a mystery. The change in the 
Bank’s policy is sometimes thought of as the change from a deflationist to an 
inflationist philosophy ; but these concepts are probably not the appropriate ones 
to use in this connexion. In theory, if not in practice, the Bank’s policy seems 
throughout to have been to provide sufficient currency to meet ‘the needs of 
trade’, while on the one hand discouraging speculation and on the other miti- 
gating the worst effects of crises and depressions. It was as means to the latter 
objective that the Bank’s spokesmen sought to defend the dangerous reduction 
in the liquidity ofits assets that occurred in and after 1837 and led ultimately to 
its failure. But it seems clear that the trouble was at least partly that as time 
went on Biddle became too self-confident and-too prone to act on his own 
initiative without consulting the Bank’s other directors and officials. When 
finally the Bank’s position had become seriously unsafe, the desperate policies 
pursued in the attempt to save itself merely hastened the end. 

R. CG. O. MATTHEWS 
St John’s College, Cambridge 


Press. 1953. Pp. xiv+456. 30.) 
J. A. ScHumPeter. Ten Great Economists. (George Allen a bsdiieddine stall 
Pp. xiv+305. 215.) . See a 
The emergence of economics as a reputable professional study has bee 
accompanied by the development of an approach to the history of ec 
thought in terms of the origin and evolution of concepts and techniques 
theoretical analysis. This approach, which is shared by the two authors un 
ic review, demands a high level of theoretical ability to be effective, and is open ~ 
Baer to bias through its inherent teleology; but wisely applied it can illuminate both 
g : the past and the present, as it does in these two volumes. bats 

Mr Hutchison’s review of economic doctrines in the ‘neo-classical’ period is 
concerned with two broad trends: on the one hand, the replacement of classical 
economics by the neo-classical synthesis based on static maximization principles 
and their elaboration, and the correlative development of explicitly dynamic 
analysis: on the other hand, the (largely independent) development from frag- 
mentary observations on commercial crises towards an integrated theory of the 
trade cycle. The first theme occupies the major part of the book, and is discussed 
in two Parts: Part 1 surveys the works of the great treatise-writers and their 
critics, while Part m traces subsequent developments during the period in four 
major problem areas. Part m outlines the evolution of trade-cycle theory, and 
includes a chapter on economists’ views on the unemployment problem in this 
country since 1885. 

The book is impressive for its broad scholarship and literary quality. Almost 
all the major European and American contributors to economics in the period 
are knowledgeably discussed, with the major exception of Marx, who receives 
no detailed attention in spite of the fact that much of the work of the Austrians 
can only be understood as a reaction against him; and the author’s comments on 
his subjects are invariably fresh and stimulating. On the other hand, there is in ; 
some cases a certain unwillingness or inability to meet the economists of the 
past halfway, to master the internal logic of their systems of thought; and a ten- 
dency to evaluate them according to how well they foresaw modern economics 
as the author understands it, which is particularly irritating because the author - 
takes a fairly rigidly Keynesian view -of neo-classical economics. It is also — 
questionable how far the author’s theme of a trend towards dynamic theory is 
a justifiable descriptive summary since much modern work has been devoted to 
further elaboration of static maximization problems. On the whole, however, 
this is a book which admirably fills a gap in the literature of the history of 
economic thought—though the reader should be warned that it requires a prior 
understanding of modern theory for its full appreciation. 

The other volume is a collection of essays, previously published over a forty- 
year period, for the most part on death or anniversary occasions. While 
Schumpeter’s critical sense is occasionally subordinated to the effulgence con- 
ventionally required of obituary prose, and to the natural tendency to do more 
than justice to quondam colleagues, his fine appreciation of creative achieve- 
ment in economic theory and his understanding of social and psychological 
influences on thought thoroughly justify the reproduction of these tributes in this 
more accessible form. Except for the analysis of Marx reprinted from Capitalism, 
Socialism and Democracy, the most penetrating essay is that on Marshall, the 
economist with whom Schumpeter was least sympathetic. 


King’s College, Cambridge 


Harry G. JoHNsoN 


# nd volume to appear in the War Production Baie of 1 war 
rected by Professor Postan. In it, Mr Ashworth has take: 
themes the erosion of Treasury control in the course of the war, he 
pment of new contract price policies in place of competitive tendering, 
e increasing participation of the Government in the finance of industry. 

addition he manages to embrace a large number of subsidiary topics, such 
_as the insurance of commodities, the utilization of patents, the mechanism of 
price control and banking and fiscal policy. 

F The book is such a thorough and scholarly survey of the ground it covers as to 
a Cleave a reviewer little scope for criticism. The only fault I have to find is one 
_ of omission: I would have valued a more careful weighing of the evidence on 
the extent to which contractual and fiscal policy succeeded in preserving 
a financial incentive to efficient production. Mr Ashworth’s conclusions on this 
point (p. 242) are somewhat cursory. He quotes Lord Pethick-Lawrence to the © 
gg effect that: 


wa We retain the form of capitalism, and yet we take away from it most of the 
a motive power which, in ordinary circumstances, is expected to run it... .The 
4 costing system is designed to reduce profits to a minimum, the Excess Profits 

Tax is designed to drain off everything beyond a predetermined maximum. ... 


and then gives us his own view that, ‘The financial incentive was still given 
a fair amount of scope, though it was subject to more limitations than in peace- 
time...’. But how much is ‘a fair amount’ of scope, and in which sectors of the 
4 - economy was it to be found? It would presumably not be found to any appreci- 
1 able extent among businesses subject to E.P.T. (unfortunately we are not told 
: how many fell within that category), nor in the R.O.F.’s and other Government 
E undertakings. Moreover, in factories managed on an agency basis ‘there was 
little scope for the use of incentive bonuses’ (p. 152) and the same seems to have 
been true of most work done on costed contracts (where the contract price was 
calculated retrospectively, on the basis of the actual costs incurred by the 
- contractor). Only in the case of the private business not paying E.P.T. and 
; working on so-called fixed price contracts can the profit motive have provided 
an appreciable incentive to efficiency. And even here the fixed price, instead of 
being ‘fixed before production began or at a very early stage in production’, 
was sometimes settled belatedly (pp. 78, 116), presumably on the basis of the 
actual costs already incurred in executing the major portion of the contract. 
Moreover, when a contract had been completed, and a further contract had to 
be negotiated, the new fixed price was apparently set low enough to prevent the 
contractor from deriving further benefit from any cost reductions he had 
effected in the course of executing the earlier contract. 

If my assessment of the position is correct, it is indeed difficult not to sympathize 
with the widespread view among businessmen that the price clauses in Govern- 
ment contracts during the war operated mainly to restrict profits, not to reduce 
costs, and thus to a considerable extent merely duplicated the function of the 
EP: Yr. Yet, as was pointed out by the Select Committee on National Expendi- 
ture, ‘so far as concerns the public interest, looseness about costs must be much 
more damaging than looseness about profit margins’ (p. 89). 

Though these matters could in my opinion have usefully been considered at 
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Anpré Marcuar. La Pensée économique en France depuis 1945. (Paris: Presse a. 
e * . 


Universitaires de France. 1953. Pp. viiit240. 700 fr.) 


One’s first impression on reading this book is surprise at the output for which 
French economists have been responsible since the war. (The bibliography of 
books and articles here covers 36 pages and includes some 500 entries, while the 
index refers to more than a hundred authors.) Even when one has allowed for 
the popularity in France of the short monograph, the result remains impressive. 
In the past there seems to have been relatively little interchange between 
French economic thought and English (unless one includes the Lausanne School 
in ‘French’): at any rate, in recent years French economic writing has been 
little known among English economists, and has had less influence upon them. 
(While a few names such as Aftalion, Allais, Rist, Rueff, Pirou and Perroux 
have been familiar, I wonder how many in this country could claim any serious 
acquaintance with their writings.) What further comes as a surprise is the 
extent to which recent discussion in French economic circles has been about 
methodology, and the extent to which it has been critical alike of the formalism 
of mathematical economics (although this has not been without its defenders, 
such as M. Allais) and of traditional method and assumptions, whether of the 
Austrian, Lausanne or English school. This impression may be partly the result 
of the author’s own predilections, which are towards institutionalism; but there 
is sufficient evidence in what he quotes to show that iconoclasm has been 
a significant trend. Discussion has not been confined within the bounds of the 
so-called Keynesian revolution, though no doubt influenced thereby. The author 
echoes M. Henri Denis in speaking of a ‘crisis of economic thought’, or at least 
of ‘classical economy’; and this he treats as a reflection of ‘the economic world 
in full transformation’ from ‘the individualism of the nineteenth century’ to the 
‘associationism which characterises the twentieth century’. Economic theory, 
traditionally elaborated to explain the automatic functioning of economic 
mechanisms, needs to be re-thought to fit a more étatiste world to-day: more- 
over, it should ‘to-day take into account, not only the functioning of economic 
mechanisms, but also the evolution of structures over a long period’. 

The result is a survey which is stimulating in its suggestions and in the 
interesting new angles which it puts upon familiar topics. The headings of the 
three parts into which the book is divided afford some idea of the scope of 
Professor Marchal’s essay—for it has the character of a longish and brightly- 
written essay rather than of an opus: these are, ‘Economists of the Classical 
Tradition’, ‘Economists of a Realistic and Sociological Tradition’, ‘Economists 
of Observation’. Of these the first and third parts are quite short, and the second 
part much the longest. Needless to say, the fertile ideas of Francois Perroux 
bulk large. Among points of interest one notes particularly the latter’s notion 
of ‘economic dominance’ and of ‘macro-decisions’, and of dominance and the 
strategies of groups as key dynamic factors (taking a similar place to ‘innova- 
tions’ in Schumpeter’s system). We also find an emphasis on something called, 
rather vaguely, “economic structure’ (the author’s own theory of profit, a little 
akin to Schumpeter’s, is that ‘profit is the result in large measure of action 
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exerted on structures’; entrepreneurs, instead of remaining passive and an- 


nexing the rents of existing market-imperfections, striving continually to 
enhance these imperfections); and again emphasis upon the importance in 
handling dynamic problems of using the notion of ‘irreversible causal relations a 
rather than that of ‘mutual dependence’. Characteristically the chapter ‘De 
la Statique 4 la Dynamique’ which closes Part Two is occupied with ‘long 
period dynamics’ (one of the theories summarized claiming to find a ‘three- 
century cycle’ operating throughout history). It is all rather like listening-in to 
an unusually bright graduate seminar: one comes away stimulated and thought- 
ful. Yet afterwards, when there has been time for sour reflection, one sums it up 
as mainly critical apergus and illuminating asides rather than finished thought. 
Is it ungracious to end by recording the impression of having here been treated 
to prolegomena and to pleasing talk about a journey to the lighthouse on which 
no one seems yet to have started? Probably one could not reasonably expect 
more in a progress-report on only eight years. The result is at any rate well 
worth reading and pondering. 

M. H. Doss 
Trinity College, Cambridge 
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Hersert Heaton. A Scholar in Action: Edwin F. Gay. (Harvard University 
Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1952. Pp. vit+260. 27s. 6d.)To 
economic historians Edwin F. Gay’s name is mainly familiar on account of his 
criticism of I. S. Leadam’s conclusions with regard to the early phases of the 
Tudor enclosure movement. That revealed a promise which was never fulfilled. 
Professor Heaton gives the reason. Gay’s preparation had been thorough and 
even leisurely. He spent over twelve years of study in Europe, mostly in 
Germany, where he came under the inspiring influence of Gustav Schmoller. 
A life devoted to scholarship was his ideal; but the possibility of pursuing it was 
always eluding him. He was appointed Instructor in Economic History at 
Harvard in 1902 when he was already thirty-five; six years later he was induced 
to accept the deanship of the newly-founded Graduate School of Business there. 
This was an assignment rather outside his range of interests (Professor Heaton 
instances the similar choice made by W. J. Ashley when he left the Chair of 
Economic History at Harvard to organize the Faculty of Commerce in 
Birmingham). Gay characteristically set himself to make his new project 
a success and for ten years it absorbed his energies. The task brought him into 
touch with the American business world and when war came he and his colleagues 
were almost inevitably drawn into the practical issues which then arose. His 
particular contribution—and it was a vital one—was the organization of 
shipping. On the conclusion of hostilities many approaches were made to him 
and he made what proved, financially at any rate, an unfortunate choice. He 
attempted as president of the New York Evening Post (1919-23) to recover the 
ground that journal had lost. After this failure he returned to Harvard as 
Professor of Economic History (1924-36): but his commitments outside made 
heavy demands on his time, for he seems to have been constitutionally unable to 
resist requests that he should assist in a great variety of sociological investigations. 
During these years, however, he took a keen interest in the launching of the 
Journal of Economic and Business History, acting as editor, while N. S. B. Gras 
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many years collected material for a deta 
‘His temptation was to continue collecting and 
Even in California, too, he could not resist in L 
journey to the Eastern States to attend conferences or to deliver lectures. ' Vhile 
he would not admit that his magnum opus would never be completed, he made no 
serious effort after 1940 to embark upon the writing of it. Gay was quite con- 
scious that he had been again and again diverted from his chosen career, but _ 
he always entertained his hope that he would gain some years of leisure to” 
return to it. The writing of this memoir was sponsored by Gay’s many friends. _ | 
They must be well pleased with the skill and sympathy Professor Heaton has 
displayed in the execution of his task. : 
J. F. Rees 


University of Ceylon 


W. F. Leemans. The Old Babylonian Merchant: His Business and His Social 
Position. (Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1950 (Studia Et Documenta Ad Iura Orientis 
Antiqui Pertinentia Volumen III).) This work is a study of the role played by 
the merchant (tamkdrum) in Old-Babylonian times (1961-1534 B.c.). It is here 
clearly demonstrated that his functions were those of a travelling merchant in 
goods, a broker, whose merchandise is sold by agents, a man who finances 
trading enterprises, and a money-lender. The historical development of the 
tamkarum is traced from his acting on behalf of the palace to his emergence as 
a private merchant and then to the eventual passing of trade once more into the 
hands of the government, so that wealthy and prominent tamkarié were no longer 
found during Hammurabi’s reign. Leemans deals with the position of the 
merchant in Babylonia during this period. It would be interesting to examine, 
in the light of the new information given here, the Biblical references to the 
merchant. It is noteworthy, for example, that the Hebrew word makhar ‘to sell’ 
bears a remarkable affinity to the word tamkdrum. Furthermore, it is worth 
noting that Babylon still retained its reputation as the trading country of 
antiquity as late as the Sassanian period, two thousand years after the period 
dealt with by Leemans. The imports and exports in Sassanian times are almost 
identical with the ones described by Leemans, though, due to the Sassanian 
aversion to commerce, under the influence of Zoroastrianism, this activity was 
no longer in the hands of the natives of Babylonia but in those of the Jews, 
Armenians and Roman captives. 


L. JAcoss 


OLWEN Brocan. Roman Gaul. (G. Bell and Sons. 1953. Pp. x+250. S15), 
The author modestly states that ‘this book does not attempt to instruct the 
expert, but only to serve as an introduction to students and travellers who may 
wish to get a general picture of Roman Gaul, its history and its chief monu- 
ments’. It will certainly serve the latter purpose well, being concise and read- 
able, despite the great mass of material which it covers. But serious students of 
the Roman Empire who are not specialists in Romano-Gallic archaeology, will 
also find the book immensely useful; for Mrs Brogan is an expert in that field 
and knows the ancient sites, the museums and the archaeological literature of 
France as few Englishmen do. She is less at home in the political history, and 
makes some slips in the narrative chapters: on p. 42, for instance, it should have 
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been said that Gallia Narbonensis was given back to the senate in 22 B.c., not 
left under the control of the Roman Senate’, and on p. 234 she conflates 
Constans with his brother Constantius with rather confusing effects. Such errors, 
however, hardly affect the value of a book which is devoted to a description of 
the archaeological remains and their significance for the social and economic 
history of Gaul. In this field the author makes a useful synthesis of the literary 
and archaeological evidence on such topics as the growth and decay of the 
towns, trade and industry, the villas and the organization of agriculture, art and 
popular religion. Such summaries of the archaeological data and its historical 
significance are much needed by historical scholars for all provinces of the 
Empire. Mrs Brogan’s book will be welcomed as a model of how the task 
should be done. 
A. H. M. Jones 
Jesus College, Cambridge 


Some Documents regarding the Fulfilment and Interpretation of the Treaty of Brétigny 
(1361-1369). Ed. P. Cuapiats. Anglo-French Negotiations at Bruges (1374-1377). 
Ed. E. Perroy. (Camden Third Series, vol. Lxxx. 1952.) This volume 
contains three sets of important documents. The first relates to Anglo-French 
negotiations, November 1361-November 1362 and clarifies an obscure phase 
of diplomacy. In his preface M. Chaplais gives ample guidance to the texts 
which include the entry books of the English envoys and royal instructions to 
them during their embassy in France, November 1361—March 1362, together 
with King John’s instructions to the French envoys in England, March 1362. 
The documents record the failure of the English envoys and the circumstances 
which induced John to send a further embassy to England. The second set of 
documents deal with the opinions of the doctors of Bologna on the sovereignty 
of Aquitaine (1369). While the French delayed renunciation of sovereignty over 
Aquitaine Edward III created the Principality of Aquitaine in order to assert 
his effective authority there. The French, regarding this exercise of sovereignty 
as a contravention of Brétigny, appealed to the lawyers of Bologna. Using 
more than one source M. Chaplais has given as complete a text as possible of 
the opinion of the doctors of Bologna on this matter. ‘These two groups of texts 
are perhaps of immediate value to students of diplomacy rather than to the 
economic historian. On the other hand the third group, relating to the Anglo- 
French negotiations at Bruges, 1374—7, are of some importance to the economic 
historian, who might regard the dispute over Aquitaine as inevitable on com- 
mercial grounds alone. For the editor emphasizes what the text reveals, that 
in the eyes of contemporaries the Hundred Years War was a feudal dispute in 
which the sovereignty of Aquitaine was the major cause at issue. In an illumi- 
nating introduction Professor Perroy briefly reviews the failure of previous 
negotiations and shows why, although by the summer of 1374 circumstances 
again favoured mediation, the English and French views remained irrecon- 
cilable. 

M. K. JAMEs 


London 


Surveys of the Manors of Philip, first Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery 1631-2. 
Ed. Ertc Kerrwoce. (Wiltshire Archaeological and Natural History Society, 
Records Branch. Vol. 1x. 1953. Pp. xiv+178. 25s.) This edition of seventeen 
surveys of the Wiltshire estates of the Herbert family, made between 1631 and 
1632, makes a valuable companion volume to the surveys of 1562, published 
by the Roxburghe Club in 1909. Since some of the same estates appear in 
both volumes, instructive comparisons are possible. Dr Kerridge, who edits the 
volume, supplies an indispensable glossary of unfamiliar terms, and a pleasingly 
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written introduction devoted to a discussion of the term manor, and the methods 
used in compiling a survey in the seventeenth century. As he rightly reminds us, 
the survey was put together in an office from a collection of older documents, — 
not from personal inspection of the fields. All dead leases were expected to be 
cleared away and new ones inserted, but always the old rough-and-ready 
measurements of holdings reappeared as before. The best finished work was an _ 
up-to-date legal record, but it did not come up to the standards of a modern 
surveyor. The reader will regret the absence in the introduction of a brief guide 
to the characteristics of the region under sirvey. He is left to find out for 
himself that the surveys relate to the chalk areas of Wiltshire, and he is given 
no hint of how far the Earl of Pembroke’s manors can be regarded as typical of 
that region. Yet the surveys create certain definite impressions which would 
increase in value if allowed to harden into generalizations. They suggest a region 
of medium and large farms, with but few of the tiny holdings of five acres and 
less which throng the clayland areas of the Midlands; a region where arable 
land still comprised the largest part of a man’s holding, and where large sheep 
runs in the waste allowed unusually generous sheep stints on some manors. 
Sheep, indeed, seem to have been one of the pillars of husbandry in the area. 
Joan Tuirsk 
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S.C. van Kampen. De Rotterdamse Particuliere Scheepsbouw in de Tijd van de Republiek. 
(Born-Assen. 1953. Pp. 244. No price.) Rotterdam shares with Amsterdam 
and Zaandam the distinction of having dictated, for a century at least, European 
fashions in shipbuilding. It was here that the famous three-masted ‘flute’, first 
launched at Hoorn, was developed as a general cargo carrier. From the ‘flute’ 
developed other types of carrier which caught the eye of foreign rivals, especially 
French and English. Dr van Kampen has given us a comprehensive and fully- 
documented account of the contribution of Rotterdam’s private shipbuilders to 
this vital phase of Dutch economic growth. He discerns four periods of evolu- 
tion. The first runs from the end of the sixteenth to the middle of the seventeenth 
century, and is a phase of expansion and technological progress. At this time 
the industry comprised some twenty undertakings, including some large and 
efficient ones. Then from 1650 Rotterdam began to feel the competition of the 
firms in the Zaan area. Of twenty-three yards working in 1650, only twelve 
were left in 1672 and even fewer by 1700: There seems to be no doubt that lower 
wages, lower rents and lower raw material prices on the Zaan were a powerful 
factor in this decline. With municipal help, the problems of wharfage and storage 
space were eased round 1700 and until the mid-eighteenth century the Rotter- 
dam industry enjoyed a further phase of prosperity. Even so opinion was 
uneasy lest Rotterdam should be left behind England, France and Sweden in the 
race for technical supremacy. Hence, by a significant reversal of earlier practice 
(when Europe had often borrowed Dutch technical assistance) English techni- 
cians were appointed at the instigation of the Dutch Admiralties, while the 
Dutch East India Company began to copy English ship designs. Even these 
changes did not prevent the fourth and last of Dr van Kampen’s periods (from 
1750 to 1795) being a time of decline. A necessary concern with local and 
technical detail does not prevent Dr van Kampen from dealing clearly and 
firmly with the salient features of his industry—structure, finance and general 
vicissitudes; he succeeds too in illuminating the careers of some of the leading 
entrepreneurs. A full appendix of maps, ship designs, ship prices and a good 
bibliography round off a careful and informative study. 


C. H. Witson 
Jesus College, Cambridge 
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James E. HANDLEY. Scottish Farming in the Eighteenth Century. (Faber. 1953. 
Pp. 314. 255.) This book restates a familiar thesis—that, in the second half of 
the eighteenth century Scottish agriculture was rapidly elevated from universal 
backwardness by the devoted efforts of a small band of improvers. Here, as 
elsewhere, this process is made to wear an isolated appearance that fits in- 
adequately with all we know of a society already heaving, in all its activities, 
towards industrialism; certainly many aspects of the agrarian process—price 
history, market patterns, the tensions of increasing population, the spread of 
rural industry—still await their investigators. Moreover, Mr Handley has been 
content to rely mainly on the well-thumbed reports of the closing years of the 
century, his use of manuscript sources being strangely casual and unsystematic. 
This approach is the more disappointing in that he shows a literary skill and an, 
admittedly patchy, scholarship which deserve to be better aimed. Yet the present 
volume is not merely a repetition of earlier work: the account of early improving 
literature is more complete than any we yet have, and he gives us a cautious, 
balanced, and informative survey of Lowland agriculture at the end of the 
century, with adequate emphasis on regional differences (a survey, it must be 
said, that contrasts in these respects with his treatment of the Highlands). 


- Unfortunately, the rewarding stretches are inadequately linked. In fact the 


major weakness of the work is that the argument is pursued, in different 
sections, at different levels of analysis. Roughly, it falls into three equal parts, 
the first and third of which consist of surveys of the old and of the new order; 
but these detailed accounts of ordinary farming life and technique, themselves 
of unequal merit, are connected only by a thin tale of the thought and work of 
a tiny band of pioneers, and we.are never allowed to glimpse the broad move- 
ment of rural society into its new shapes. In the last few pages, a few clues to 
the nature of the process are scattered. Mr Handley talks, for example, of the 
‘coming of the professional farmer’. Here, surely, is something crucial. Where 
did he come from? Why at this time? How did he fit among existing holders of 
land? We find little enlightenment on such questions in the preceding pages. 

Ma.coim Gray 
University College of North Wales 


E. A. Davies. An Account of the Formation and Early Years of the Westminster 
Fire Office. (Country Life, for the Westminster Fire Office, 1952. Pp. 90.) The 
Westminster Fire Office was formed in 1717 by a breakaway from the Hand-in- 
Hand Office of a group of subscribers resident in Westminster. It began with 
original subscriptions totalling £2,860 and confined its operations to London 
and an area within a radius of three miles from the office. By 1748 the radius 
was twenty-five miles, and in 1805 the whole of England and Wales was 
included. Mr Davies deals carefully with the early years, with the directors, 
clerks, auditors, and not least the firemen. Finally, he sketches the eighteenth- 
century investments and the growth of the business. An altogether admirable 
feature is the complete list of early documents available. Having whetted the 
appetite in this way, it is to be hoped that one day Mr Davies will write a 
complete history. 

D. M. Josiin 


Pembroke College, Cambridge 


James B. Hepces. The Browns of Providence Plantations. Vol. 1, Colonial Years. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1952. 
Pp. 379 +xviii. £2.) The Browns were trading in Rhode Island by the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, if not before, and their business is still going strong. 
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They do not destroy their papers and accounts like other firms; some 350,000 
items have survived (many being preserved by Brown University out of grati- 
tude to its founders). Professor Hedges is using this unheard-of store of material 
to write the firm’s history in three volumes. This is the first, and carries the tale 
as far as about 1790. The Browns’ story provides valuable confirmation of earlier 
attempts (based on sketchier records) to reconstruct the everyday life of colonial 
merchants. Lack of sound currency, coupled with the smallness of markets, 
forced the colonists to remain unspecialized, but to develop precocious skill in 
the art of exchange; even a craftsman had to work by ‘book-keeping barter’, 
while a merchant had to conduct his trade in a complex series of prolonged and 
roundabout transactions. True, the Browns valued their purchases in terms of 
money; but perhaps only one-fifth of the price might be paid in cash, the 
balance being laboriously settled in goods. One of the Browns’ distinctive feats 
was to supplement this purely commercial traffic with manufacturing. They 
set up a chocolate mill, distilleries, a candle factory, and an iron furnace. 
Indeed, the Browns may have come to regard manufacturing as their primary 
concern, and their elaborate trade as a mere ancillary. The diversity of the 
Browns’ functions was so great that, almost inevitably, Professor Hedges has 
dealt with each of the firm’s functions or departments in separate chapters. We 
thus tend to lose sight of the ‘house’ and its owners, but to get an excellent view 
of the detail. We read first-hand accounts of the frustrations and disappointments 
that dogged Yankee captains in the Caribbean; of ludicrous ‘flag of truce’ 
dealings with the king’s enemies; of the miseries of the slave trade; of the subter- 
fuges and dishonesties attendant on smuggling; of the difficulties that faced 
early industrialists; and of the Browns’ attempts to organize buyers’ and sellers’ 
‘rings’ such as the notorious ‘Spermaceti Trust’. The Revolution brought this 
diffuse trade to an abrupt end. The old methods proved unworkable when peace 
was restored. However, the Browns had the personal qualities needed for 
a fresh start; and their capital had not grown any less during the war, thanks 
to their success as makers of cannon and speculators in depreciated government 
securities. We are left wondering, with lively anticipation, what the sequel will 
show. 

W. T. BAXTER 
London School of Economics 


AnpDRE J. Bourpe. The Influence of England on the French Agronomes, 1750-1789. 
(Cambridge University Press. 1953. Pp. 250. 31s. 6d.) English agrarian 
influences percolated into France from many sources: exiled Jacobites, aristo- 
cratic visitors to the equestrian school at Angers and the return traffic of French 
travellers who came to regard the English tour ‘as a rule of intellectual life’. 
There were also English settlers, like the two brewers near Calais who ‘dazzled 
the eyes’ of their neighbours with their ‘culture Anglaise’. But Dr Bourde 
attaches most importance to the writing of Duhamel du Monceau’s Traité de la 
Culture des Terres suivant les principes de M. Tull, Anglais, which appeared in six 
volumes from 1750 to 1756. It excited a furore of discussion which is faithfully 
reported by Dr Bourde in his first six chapters; and we are left wondering 
whether the cult of Tull and Tullism deserves this display of bibliographical 
virtuosity. We become a little weary of the dust of controversy and long for the 
whiff of the farm-yard. We get it from time to time in the subsequent chapters: 
discussions on the importance of roots and permanent pastures, the relative 
merits of keeping sheep in sheds (partly as a protection against wolves) or in 
open pastures—'l’education sauvage’—as in England; on the sizes of farms, on 
implements, animals, crops. But we are still in the region of the contact of 
minds rather than of accepted farm practice. The Tullian plough and drill 
failed to catch on; the lack of capital, the taxation of improved values (in 
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contrast with the taxation of the land itself as in England), the multitude of 
smallholders and above all the absence of an improving squirearchy, made 
drastic change impossible and Dr Bourde admits that his book belongs more to 
the history of ideas than of agriculture. But it was well worth doing; he has 
opened a window which cannot again be closed on the French agricultural 
scene and has shown once more the wealth of French resources for comparative 
agrarian study. There is a certain repetitiousness in his early chapters, as though 
he is trying to get an extra bang out of the rather punctured Tullian drum ; there 
is a little confusion in his excellent bibliography through the indexing of items 
under Christian names in some cases; but he has done English students of 
agrarian history a great service and provided one reader with the nearest 
available substitute for a holiday in rural France. 

, J. D. CHamBers 
University of Nottingham 


T. S. Asuron and R. S. Sayers (eds.). Papers in English Monetary History. 
(Oxford University Press: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1953. Pp. 167. 165.) This 
book comprises reprints of eleven papers which have been published at various 
times between 1937 and 1953. All of them are important, and there is quite 
sufficient unity of theme between them to make it very convenient to have them 
under a single cover. They all deal with subjects in the period 1775 to 1914, and 
the first eight are all prior to 1850. The history of monetary theory is represented 
by Mr Horsfield’s two papers on the duties of a banker, Professor Fetter on the 
Bullion Report and Professor Sayers on Ricardo as a monetary theorist. The 
last is a recent assessment made in the light of Mr Sraffa’s definitive edition of 
Ricardo’s works. It is very interesting to read these four papers together, 
especially for the light they throw on the. views and influence of Ricardo. 
Professor Fetter shows him to have had less influence than was formerly 
believed in the controversies over the Bullion Report, but Professor Sayers 
shows that his posthumous influence on the Currency School and the Bank 
Charter Act of 1844 was even greater than he is usually credited with. On the 
institutional side there is Professor Ashton’s paper on the use of the small bill 
of exchange in Lancashire, and the letters of Miss Marianne Thornton to Miss 
Hannah More on the crisis of 1825, which were recently published in The Three 
Banks Review. These highly interesting letters tell the detailed story of the failure 
of Sir Peter Pole and Co. (Henry Thornton’s firm) and of the entry of Henry 
Thornton junior into partnership with Williams and Deacon. They also throw 
further light on the action taken by the Bank of England in connexion with the 
failure, which is briefly described by Sir John Clapham. Two further papers 
from Mr Horsfield deal with the operation by the Bank of England of the so- 
called ‘Palmer rule’ and with the origins of the Bank Charter Act, while a 
retrospective view of the working of that Act is provided by the late Professor 
Barrett Whale. Professor Sayers’s Bank of England Operations, 1690-1914 was a war 
casualty, the entire publisher’s stock being destroyed in an air raid. It is a great 
pity that we cannot have a reprint of the whole book, but failing that, the 
chapter on the Bank and the gold market makes a welcome appearance here. 
Last, but very far from least, is another paper from Professor Whale, on the 
working of the pre-war gold standard. In brief his thesis is that gold movements 
may have been due, at least in part, not to the changes in interest rates and 
prices, as is supposed in classical theory, but to changes in the domestic demand 
for money arising from changes in national income which, in turn, were brought 
about by changes in exports. The paper raises many interesting theoretical 
points, and it is to be hoped that this reprint will be the means of securing it 
a wider measure of attention from the theorists than it has yet received. 

E. Vicror MorGAN 


University College of Swansea 
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more interesting topics: the employment of women, the advent of machin 
ate Oe the limitation of apprentices, and so on. Much of the history of the Sco 
pepe eh, Typographical Association follows a familiar pattern, but this book enlarges _ 
our knowledge in two ways especially. First, Miss Gillespie has something to 
~ say about the development and about the evils of the traditional ‘trampmg 
ces. _ system’. The Association almost from its beginning had a good deal to say 
about it and little that was favourable: ‘When a man once acquires the habits 
of the road, he is compelled, through force of circumstances, to adopt it as his 
calling’ (quoted, p. 79). Secondly, it is shown how out of this system there 
developed local ‘provident schemes’ and ultimately, in 1882, a national 
(i.e. Scottish) scheme; how the national provision was latterly supplemented in 
some districts, and how this policy was retained with respect to State un- 
employment benefit between the wars; and how one consequence of this was 
that subscriptions tended to vary inversely, and hence earnings to vary posi- 
tively, with the state of trade. All in all, this is an admirable little study; and, 
as is only fitting, it leaves, typographically, nothing to be desired. 
rit. A. J. Youncson BRowN 


Emmanuel College, Cambridge 


Harotp C. Passer. The Electrical Manufacturers, 1875-1900. (Harvard 
University Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1953. Pp. xviii+412. 40s.) 
This book is divided into three parts. The history of arc lighting (Part 1), of 
incandescent lighting (Part m), and of electric power (Part mt). Other sides 
of the electrical industry are not touched upon. The treatment in the first two 
parts is much fuller up to 1890 than to 1900. Parts m and mi are, on the whole, 
more interesting than Part 1. The.sub-title of the book is ‘A Study in Competi- 
tion, Entrepreneurship, Technical Change, and Economic Growth’, and this 
must raise the reader’s hopes that he has in his hands a study which concen- 
trates attention on trying to explain why the industry developed as it did and as 
fast as it did. These hopes are not altogether fulfilled, although Professor Passer 
does offer something new and something based on Schumpeterian ideas of the 
difficulty and importance of the ‘act of innovation’, the ‘creative response’ by 
entrepreneurs to certain situations. Professor Passer is at his most interesting in 
dealing with entrepreneurship. He lays especial emphasis on the double 
problem faced by innovators—that of finding out how to produce something, 
and that of marketing the resultant product; and he underlines the fact that 
a conviction that a market exists is a prerequisite to innovation, and that an 
understanding of the precise nature of this market is essential if the innovator’s 
preliminary work is to be successful. In Edison he has a wonderful example of 
an inventor-cum-entrepreneur of genius who gauged potential markets to 
a nicety before he finally committed himself. The development of electric 
railways by Sprague in the 1880’s shows some of the same market-mindedness. 
On competition Professor Passer is also interesting, emphasizing the significance 
of product competition. Here enter the importance of patents, the resultant 
enormous quantity of litigation in the industry, and the extinction of competition 
except among a very few firms. The author’s conclusion, however, that there 
was price as well as product competition (p. 354) does not seem well supported 
by the evidence. The real weakness of the book—and it is a rather fundamental 
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id-1890’s than ten years earlier or ten years later. Some sug- 
> information is provided about the sources of investment finds bartintls 
all. The electrical industry is thus left to grow in a kind of splendid 


solation, neither influenced by nor influencing the concomitant growth of 
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y Emmanuel College, Cambridge 


ot markets; so that although we seem to advance in one direction under the 
banner of Schumpeter, we seem to retrogress at least as far in another (suffering, 


E lapparcnily.. frou DE recurrence of that painful and enervating 
ri 


_ complaint, long peri d partial disequilibrium analysis). Professor Passer thus 
_ fails to make the point, implicit in his own evidence, that a widespread interest 


zs in and enthusiasm for innovations in the American economy of that period 


speeded the development, widened the markets and enhanced the profitability 
_ of new commercial ideas. Nevertheless, this is an informative, admirably 
_ documented and thought-provoking book. 


* 


A. J. Youncson BROWN 


D. A. MacGrpson. The Canadian Grain Trade 1931-51. (Toronto University 
Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1952. Pp. vilit+227. 36s.) This is 
a straightforward and objective study, which within its limits will be a standard 
work on its subject. It tells its story with adequate explanations of the 
background of successive developments, and with occasional, one almost feels 
unnecessarily restrained, comment. No real attempt is made to supply the econo- 
mist with answers to the more fundamental questions which present themselves, 
but Professor MacGibbon can presumably plead that economic history rather 
than economics was his objective. The structure of the book, however, and the 
method of exposition are open to criticism. Professor MacGibbon has chosen to 
tell his story first in broad though reasonably comprehensive outline, and then 
subsequently to embroider particular topics. Thus. Chapter 1 paints a lively 
picture, in as little as seventeen pages, of the effects of the 1930 depression on 
the farming communities of the three prairie provinces. Chapter m introduces 
government intervention, and includes a good analysis of the influences of the 
Ottawa wheat preference, and an account of the 1933 International Wheat 
Agreement about which, however, Professor MacGibbon can add little to our 
existing knowledge, incomplete though it is commonly supposed to be. The 
story is then continued in Chapters m and rv up to the end of the war. These 
chapters are in a sense the core of the book, and reach a high standard of 
historical exposition. So far, so good, and all in sixty-six pages! But now the 
scheme of the book alters, and Chapter v goes back and fills out the history of 
the 1930’s from the standpoint of the pools, adds further study of Mr McFar- 
land’s policy and operations in liquidating the surplus stocks, and then passes 
to the pools’ taxation issue; and Chapter vi gives a further study of the Wheat 
Board. The next two chapters then pick up the story from 1945; Chapter vi on 
the British Wheat Agreement is a studiously impartial account and the analysis 
of the Canadian Government’s reasons for accepting the agreement is in- 
teresting. Chapter vi relates the long negotiations over the International Wheat 
Agreement, but since the date of the book’s preface is August 1951, it is not to 
be expected that Professor MacGibbon could examine its working. Chapter 1x 
brings up to date the story of the Wheat Board and the extension of its sphere to 
oats and barley. And finally there are three chapters dealing respectively with 
the internal history of the three wheat pools throughout the period, with the 
independent co-operative organization United Grain Growers, and with the 
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Winnipeg market, each of which might almost stand as an essay on its own. This 


method may be the most effective way of making this study, but it does not 
seem altogether happy or comfortable for the reader. Personally I wish 


Professor MacGibbon had somehow given his study a more unified handling. 
But this criticism does not alter the fact that this is a most useful and interesting 
work, and incidentally one which could hardly have been so well done if the 
author had not spent so many years in such a favourable observation post as the 


Board of Grain Commissioners. I. ma pei 


Pembroke College, Cambridge 


J. Ricuarps Petrie. The Taxation of Corporate Income in Canada. (University of 
Toronto Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1952. Pp. xvii+380. 555-) 
This is a large-scale work published under the auspices of the Canadian Tax 
Foundation, a private research organization set up in 1946 on the model of 
a long established parallel organization in the U.S.A. Mr Petrie’s approach is 
that of the business man rather than that of the academic economist. He takes 
a conservative view of the purposes and possibilities of taxation: taxes are there 
to raise revenue and nothing else. Mr Petrie is thus sceptical—much more 
sceptical than many of his compatriots, both in Ottawa and elsewhere—of the 
possibilities of taxation as an instrument of compensatory finance. Nevertheless, 
the apparent fury of the inflationary pressure in the early stages of the Korean 
boom to some extent broke down Mr Petrie’s defences. In what is effectively 
an epilogue he is prepared to see a substantial budget surplus forced as a means 
of controlling inflation in a cold war, circumstances in which the more powerful 
direct controls proper to a hot war cannot easily be made available. It is clear 
that the taxation of companies in Canada raises some difficult problems. The 
Corporation tax is imposed at levels that are high in themselves and more 
particularly in relation to the personal scale. Further, like many Canadian 
institutions, corporate tax practice derives partly from British and partly from 
American concepts, two widely different systems which are by no means always 
compatible. For instance, Canadian income and profits taxes, following British 
practice (largely through the interpretations of the Appeal Courts), do not tax 
capital gains, and Canadians seem content to leave them free; but the retro- 
spective taxation of accumulated undistributed profits has been so fierce as 
almost to ruin small companies on occasion. It is only recently that a partial 
solution has been found for this difficulty by a periodic low rate tax on past 
undistributed profits. One difficulty here would seem to be the absence in 
Canada of a legal entity parallel to the British Private Company. Mr Petrie is 
well-read in the voluminous American literature on corporate taxation, from 
which he makes many quotations. Unfortunately he is less familiar with 
British practice, perhaps because the literature is harder to come by. This is 
a pity, because on several occasions he seems to be groping for a solution which 
could almost certainly be reached by an adaptation of British practice. An 
example of this is the ‘integration’ of personal income tax and tax on undistri- 
buted profits, achieved in Britain by ‘stopping at the source’ tax on dividends 
(in U.S. parlance giving personal taxpayers a 100 per cent credit). This time- 
honoured system does not (as Mr Petrie imagines) give rise to difficulties when 
tax rates are suddenly changed (since the rate of withholding is retrospectively 
adjusted in the next dividend), nor to enormous payments of tax overpaid by 
small dividend receivers. This latter, however, is bound up with the relation of 
personal and profits tax rates. It would seem that Canada might be well advised 
to reconsider this on several grounds. 


UrsuLa K. Hicks 


Oxford 
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Lian J. Repsrone and Francis W. STEER (eds.). Local Records, their Nature 
and Care. (G. Bell and Sons Ltd. 1953. Pp. xvit+246. 25s.) This severely 
practical handbook has been compiled by thirty-five distinguished members of 
the Society of Local Archivists, whose names, listed in the preliminary pages, 
guarantee the authoritative nature of the work. Arranged under four main 
headings: The Local Record Office, the Archivist at Work, Notés on Local 
Records, and Co-operation between local and central organizations, the contents 
deal with every aspect of the archivist’s professional work. There was room for 
such a manual, for in all but eight counties record offices have been established 
within the last thirty years. The aspirant to what is in effect a new branch of the 
public service is fairly warned that the higher he climbs, the fewer will be his 
opportunities for personal research. ‘The County Archivist’s time is almost 
entirely swallowed up with correspondence, interviews, attendance at meetings, 
telephone conversations, arranging or being present at exhibitions, and negotia- 
ting with prospective depositors.’ One of the contributors—one would like to 
know which—thinks it necessary to remind lecturers that ‘local history is a very 
human and appealing subject’, and bids them therefore ‘incorporate touches 
of humour and pathos’ into their discourses. 


H. P. R. Finsere 
Uniwersity College of Leicester 
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